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THE DUKI DUKES CHILDREN. | 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
CHAPTER LXX. ‘‘ LOVE MAY BE A GREAT 
MISFORTUNE.” 

SILVERBRIDGE when he reached Brook 
Street that day was surprised to find that 
a large party was going to lunch there. 
Isabel had asked him to come, and he 
had thought her the dearest girl in the 
ij world for doing so. But now his gratitude 
i for that favour was considerably abated. 
| He did not care just now for the honour of 
eating his lunch in the presence of Mr. 
| Gotobed, the American minister, whom 
he found there already in the drawing- 
‘room with Mrs. Gotobed, nor with 
Ezekiel Sevenkings, the great American 
poet from the far West, who sat silent 
and stared at him in an ‘unpleasent way. 
When Sir Timothy Beeswax was announced, 
with Lady Beeswax, and her daughter, his 
gratification certainly was not increased. 
And the last comer—who did not arrive 
f indeed till they were all seated at table— 
almost made him start from his chair and 
take his departure suddenly. That last 
comer was no other than Mr. Adolphus 
Longstaff. As it happened he was seated 
next to Dolly, with tne Beeswax on the 
other side of him. Whereas his holy of 
holies was on the other side of Dolly. The 
arrangement made seemed to him to have 
been monstrous. He had endeavoured to 
get next to Isabel; but she had so 
manoeuvred that there should be a vacant 
chair between them. He had not much 
regarded this because a vacant chair may 
be pushed on one side. But before he had 
} made all his calculations Dolly Longstaff 
f Was sitting there! He almost thought 
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that + Del 4 winked at him in in 
that very Dolly who an hour ago had. 
promised to take himself off upon his 
Asiatic travels ! 
Sir Timothy and the minister kept up 
the conversation very much between them, 
Sir Timothy flattering everything that was | 
American, and the minister finding fault { 
with very many things that were English. 
Now and then Mr. Boncassen would put in 
a word to soften the severe honesty of his 
countryman, or to correct the euphemistic 
falsehoods of Sir Timothy. he poet 
seemed always to be biding his time. 
Dolly ventured to whisper a word to his 
neighbour. It was but to say that the 4 
frost’ had broken up. But Silverbridge 
heard it and looked daggers at everyone. 
Then Lady Beeswax expressed to him a 
hope that he was going to do great things 
in Parliament this session. “I don’t mean § 
to go near the place,” he said, not at all ff 
conveying any purpose to which he had 
really come, but driven by the stress of the 
moment to say something that should 
express his general hatred of everybody. 
Mr. Lupton was there, on the other side of 
Isabel, and was soon engaged with her in } 
a pleasant familiar conversation. Then 
Silverbridge remembered that he had 
always thought Lupton to be a most 
conceited prig. Nobody gave himself so 
many airs, or was so careful as to the dyeing 
of his whiskers. It was astonishing that 
Isabel should allow herself to be amused ff 
by such an antiquated coxcomb. When 
they had finished eating they moved about ff 
and changed their places, Mr. Boncassen § 
being rather anxious to stop the flood of 
American eloquence which came from his 
friend Mr. Gotobed. British viands had 
become subject to his criticism, and Mr. 
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Gotobed had declared to Mr. Lupton that. 


| he didn’t believe that London could produce 


a dish of squash or tomatoes. He-was quite 
sure you couldn’t have sweet corn. Then 
there had been a moving of seats, in which 
the minister was shuffled off to Lady Bees- 
wax,*and the poet found himself by the 
side of Isabel. “Do you not regret our 
mountains and our prairies,” said the poet; 
“our great waters andour green savannahs !” 
“]T think more perhaps of Fifth Avenue,” 
said Miss Boncassen. Silverbridge, who at 
this moment was being interrogated by Sir 
Timothy, heard every word of it. 

“T was so sorry, Lord Silverbridge,” 
said Sir Timothy, “that you could not 
accede to our little request.” 

“T did not quite see my way,” said 
Silverbridge, with his eye upon Isabel. 

“So I understood, but I hope that things 
will make themselves clearer to you shortly. 
There is nothing that I desire so much as 
the support of young men such as yourself 
—the very cream, I may say, of the whole 
country. It is to the young conservative 
thoughtfulness, and the truly British spirit 
of our springing aristocracy, that I look for 
that reaction, which, Iam sure, will at last 
carry us safely over the rocks and shoals 
of communistic propensities.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder if it did,” said 
Silverbridge. They didn’t think that he 
was going to remain down there talking 
politics to an old humbug like Sir Timothy 
when the sun, and moon, and all the stars 
had gone up into the drawing-room! For 
at that moment Isabel was making her 
way to the door. 

But Sir Timothy had buttonholed him. 
“ Of course it is late now to say anything 
further about the address. | We have 
arranged that, Not quite as I would have 
wished, for I had set my heart upon 
initiating you into the rapturous pleasure 
of parliamentary debate. But I hope that a 
good time is coming. And pray remember 
this, Lord Silverbridge—there is no member 
sitting on our side of the House, and I need 
hardly say on the other, whom I would go 
farther to oblige than your father’s son.” 

“Tm sure that’s very kind,” said Silver- 
bridge, absolutely using a little force as he 
disengaged himself. Then he at once 
followed the ladies upstairs, passing the 
poet on the stairs. “You have hardly 
spoken to me,” he whispered to Isabel. He 
knew that to whisper to her now, with the 
eyes of many upon him, with the ears of 
many open, was an absurdity ; but he could 
not refrain himself. 





“There are so many to be—entertained, 
ag people say! I don’t think I ought to 
have to entertain you,” she answered, 
laughing, No one heard her but Silver- 
bridge, and yet she did not seem to whisper. 
She left him, however, at once, and was 
soon engaged in conversation with Sir 
Timothy. 

A convivial lunch I hold to be altogether 
bad, but the worse of its many evils is that 
vacillating mind which does not know when 
to take its owner off. Silverbridge was. on 
this occasion quite determined not to take 
himself off at all. As it was only a lunch 
the people must go, and then he would be 
left with Isabel. But the vacillation of the 
others was distressing to him. Mr. Lupton 
went, and poor Dolly got away apparently 
without a word. But the Beeswaxes and the 
Gotobeds would not go, and the poet sat 
staring immovably. In the meanwhile 
Silverbridge endeavoured to make the time 
pass lightly by talking to Mrs. Boncassen. 
He had been so determined to accept 
Isabel with all her adjuncts that he had 
come almost to like Mrs. Boncassen, and 
would certainly have taken her part 
violently had anyone spoken ill of her in 
his presence. 

Then suddenly he found that the room 
was nearly empty. The Beeswaxes and 
the Gotobeds were gone; and at last the 
poet himself, with a final glare of admiration 
at Isabel, had taken his departure. When 
Silverbridge looked round, Isabel also was 
gone. Then too Mrs. Boncassen had left 
the room suddenly. At the same instant 
Mr. Boncassen entered by another door, 
and the two men were alone together. 
“My dear Lord Silverbridge,” said the 
father, “I want to have a few words with 
you.” Of course there was nothing for 
him but to submit. ‘You remember what 
you said to me down at Matching ?” 

“Oh, yes ; I remember that.” 

“You did me the great honour of 
expressing a wish to make my child your 
wife.” 

“T was asking for a very great favour.” 

“That also—for there is no greater 
favour that I could do to any man than to 
give him my daughter. Nevertheless, you 
were doing me a great honour—and you 
did it, as you do everything, with an honest 
grace that went far to win my heart. I am 


-not at all surprised, sir, that you should 


have won hers.” The young man as he 
heard this could only blush and look 
foolish. “If I know my girl, neither your 
money nor your title would go for anything.” 
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“JT think much more of her love, Mr. 
Boncassen, than I do of anything else in 
the world.” 

But love, my lord, may be a great mis- 
fortune.” As he said this the tone of his 
voice was altered, and there was a melan- 
choly solemnity not only in his words but 
in his countenance. “I take it that young 
people when they love rarely think of more 
than the present moment. If they did 
so the bloom would be gone from their 
romance. But others have to do this for 
them. If Isabel had come to me saying 
that she loved a poor man, there would not 
have been much to disquiet me. A poor 
man may earn bread for himself and his 
wife, and if he failed I could have found 
them bread. Nor, had she loved some- 
what below her own degree, should I have 
opposed her. So long as her husband had 
been an educated man, there might have 
been no future punishment to fear.” 

“‘ T don’t think she could have done that,” 
said Silverbridge. 

“ Atanyrateshe had not doneso. Buthow 
am I to look upon this that she has done ?” 

“Tl do my best for her, Mr. Boncassen.” 

“T believe you would. But even your 
love can’t make her an Englishwoman. 
You can make her a duchess.” 

“‘ Not that, sir.” 

“ But you can’t give her a parentage fit 
for a duchess—not fit at least in the opinion 
of those with whom you will pass your life, 
with whom—or perhaps without whom— 
she will be destined to pass her life, if she 
becomes your wife! Unfortunately it does 
not suffice that you should think it fit. 
Though you loved each other as well as 
any man and women that ever were brought 
into each other’s arms by the beneficence of 
God, you cannot make her happy—unless 
you can ensure her the respect of those 
around her.” 

“ All the world will respect her.” 

“ Her conduct—yes. I think the world, 
your world, would learn to do that. I do 
not think it could help itself. But that 
would not suffice, I may respect the man 
who cleans my boots. But he would be a 
wretched man if he were thrown on me for 
society. I would not give him my society. 
Will your duchesses and your countesses 
give her theirs.” 

“ Certainly they will.” 

“T do not ask for it as thinking it to be 
of more value than that of others; but 
were she to become your wife she would be 
so abnormally placed as to require it for her 
comfort. She would have become a lady 











of high rank—not because she loves rank, 
but because she loves you.” 

“Yes, yes, yes,” said Silverbridge, 
hardly himself knowing why he became 
impetuous. 

“ But having removed herself into that 
position, being as she would be, a countess, 
or a duchess, or what not, how could she 
be happy if she were excluded from the 
community of countesses and duchesses }” 

“They are not like that,” said Silver- 
bridge. 

“T will not say that they are, but I do 
not know. Having Anglican tendencies, I 
have been wont to contradict my country- 
men when they have told me of the narrow 
exclusiveness of your nobles. Having found 
your nobles and your commoners all alike 
in their courtesy—which is a cold word ; 
in their hospitable friendships—I would 
now not only contradict, but would laugh 
to scorn any such charge”—so far he spoke 
somewhat loudly, and then dropped his 
voice as he concluded—“ were it anything 
less than the happiness of my child that is 
in question.” 

“What am I to say, sir? I only know 
this ; I am not going to lose her.” 

“You are a fine fellow. I was going to 
say that I wish you were an American, so 
that Isabel need not lose you. But, my 
boy, I have told you that I do not know 
how it might be. Of all whom you know, 
who could best tell me the truth on such a 
subject? Who is there whose age will 
have given him experience, whose rank will 
have made him familiar with this matter, 
who from friendship to you would be least 
likely to decide against your wishes, who 
from his own native honesty would be most 
sure to tell the truth ?” 

“You mean my father,” said Silverbridge. 

“T do mean your father. Happily he 
has taken no dislike to the girl herself. I 
have seen enough of him to feel sure that 
he is devoted to his own children.” 

“ Indeed he is.” 

“A just and a liberal man; one I 
should say not carried away by prejudices ! 
Well, my girl and I have just put our 
heads together, and we have come to a 
conclusion. If the Duke of Omnium will 
tell us that she would be safe as your wife— 
safe from the contempt of those around her 
—you shall have her. And I shall rejoice 
to give her to you, not because you are 
Lord Silverbridge, not because of your 
rank and wealth; but because you are— 
that individual human being whom I now 
hold by the hand.” 
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When the American had come to an end 
Silverbridge was too much moved to make 
any immediate answer, He had an idea in 
his own mind that the appeal was not 
altogether fair. His father was a just man 
—just, affectionate, and liberal. But then 
it will so often happen that fathers do not 
want their sons to marry those very girls 
on whom the sons have set their hearts. 
He could only say that he would speak to 
his father again on the subject. ‘“ Let him 
tell me that he is contented,” said Mr. 
Boncassen, “and I will tell him I am 
contented. Now, my friend, good-bye.” 
Silverbridge begged that he might be 
allowed to see Isabel before he was turned 
out; but Isabel had left the house in 
company with her mother. 


CHAPTER LXXI. “WHAT AM I TO SAY, 


SIR?” 


WHEN Silverbridge left Mr. Boncassen’s 
house he was resolved to go to his father 
without an hour’s delay, and represent to 
the duke exactly how the case stood. He 
would be urgent, piteous, submissive, and 
eloquent. In any other matter he would 
promise to make whatever arrangements 
his father might desire. He would make 
his father understand that all his happiness 
depended on this marriage. When once 
married he would settle down, even at 
Gatherum Castle if the duke should wish 
it. He would not think of race-horses, he 
would desert the Beargarden, he would 
learn blue-books by heart, and only do as 
much shooting and hunting as would 
become a young nobleman in tis position. 
All this he would say as eagerly and as plea- 
santly as it might be said. But he would 
add to all this an assurance of his unchange- 
able intention. It was his purpose to 
marry Isabel Boncassen. If he could do 
this with his father’s good will—so best. 
But at any rate he nth marry her. 

The world at this time was altogether 
busy with political rumours; and it was 
supposed that Sir Timothy Beeswax would 
do something very clever. It was supposed 
alsothat he would sever himself from someof 
his present companions. On that point 
everybody was agreed—and on that point 
only everybody wasright. Lord Drummond, 
who was the titular Prime Minister, and 
Sir Timothy, had, during a considerable 
part of the last session, and through the 
whole vacation, so belarded each other 
with praise in all their public expressions 
that it was quite manifest that they had 
quarrelled. When any body of statesmen 





make public asseverations by one or various 
voices, that there is no discord among 
them, not a dissentient voice on any sub- 
ject, people are apt to suppose that they 
cannot hang together much longer. It is 
the man who has no peace at home who | 
declares abroad that his wife is an angel. 
He who lives on comfortable terms with 
the partner of his troubles can afford to 
acknowledge the ordinary rubs of life. Old 
Mr. Mildmay, who was Prime Minister 
for so many years, and whom his party 
worshipped, used to say that he had never 
found a gentleman who quite agreed with 
him all round ; but Sir Timothy has always 
been in exact accord with all his colleagues 
—till he has left them, or they him. Never 
had there been such concord as of late— | 
and men, clubs, and newspapers now pro- 
tested that as a natural consequence there 
would soon be a break-up. 

But not on that account would it per- 
haps be necessary that Sir Timothy should | 
resign, or not necessary that his resignation 
should be permanent. The conservative 
majority had dwindled — but still there | 
was a majority. It certainly was the case 
that Lord Drummand could not get on 
without Sir Timothy, But might it not 
be possible that Sir Timothy should get 
on without Lord Drummond? If so he 
must begin his action in this direction by 
resigning. He would have to place his 
resignation, no doubt with infinite regret, 
in the hands of Lord Drummond. But if 
such a step were to be taken now, just as 
Parliament was about to assemble, what 
would become of the Queen’s speech, of the 
address, and of the noble peers and noble 
and other commoners who were to propose 
and second it in the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment? There were those who said that 
such a trick played at the last moment 
would be very shabby. But then again 
there were those who foresaw that the 
shabbiness would be made to rest any- 
where rather than on the shoulders of Sir 
Timothy. If it should turn out that he 
had striven manfully to make things run 
smoothly—that the Premier’s incompetence, 
or the Chancellor’s obstinacy, or this or 
that Secretary’s peculiarity of temper had 
done it all—might not Sir Timothy then 
be able to emerge from the confused flood, 
and swim along pleasantly with his head 
higher than ever above the waters ? 

n these great matters parliamentary 
management goes for so much! Ifa man 
be really clever and handy at his trade, if 
he can work hard and knows what he is 
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about, if he can give and take and be not 
thin-skinned, if he can ask pardon for 
a peccadillo and seem to be sorry with a 
good grace, if above all things he be able 
to surround himself with the prestige of 
success, then so much will be forgiven 
him? Great gifts of eloquence are hardly 
wanted, or a deep-seated patriotism which is 
capable of strong indignation. A party 
has to be managed, and he who can manage 
it best, will probably be its best leader. 
The subordinate task of legislation and of 
executive government may well fall into 
the inferior hands of less astute practi- 
tioners.. It was admitted on both sides 
that there was no man like Sir Timothy 
for managing the House or coercing a party, 
and there was therefore a general feeling 
that it would be a pity that Sir Timothy 
should be squeezed out. He knew all the 
little secrets of the business—could arrange, 
let the cause be what it might, to get a full 
House for himself and his friends, and 
empty benches for his opponents—could 
foresee a thousand little things to which 
even a Walpole would have been blind, 
which a Pitt would not have condescended 
to regard, but with which his familiarity 
made him a very comfortable leader of the 
House of Commons. There were various 
ideas prevalent as to the politics of the 
coming session; but the prevailing idea 
was in favour of Sir Timothy. 

The duke was at Longroyston, the seat 
of his old political ally the Duke of St. 
Bungay, and had been absent from Sunday 
the 6th till the morning of Friday the 11th, 
on which day Parliament was to meet. 
On that morning at about noon a letter 
came to the son saying that his father had 
returned, and would be glad to see him. 
Silverbridge was going to the House on 
that day, and was not without his own 
political anxieties. If Lord Drummond 
remained in, he thought that he must, for 
the present, stand by the party which he 
had adopted. If, however, Sir Timothy 
should become Prime Minister there would 
be a loophole for escape. There were 
some three or four besides himself who 
detested Sir Timothy, and in such case he 
might perhaps have company in his de- 
sertion. All this was on his mind; but 
through ali this he was aware that there 
was a matter of much deeper moment 
which required his energies. When his 
father’s message was brought to him he 
told himself at once that now was the time 
for his eloquence. 

“Well, Silverbridge,” said the duke, 





“how are matters going on with you!” 
There seemed to be something in his father’s 
manner more than ordinarily jocund and 
good-humoured. 

“ With me, sir ?” 

*‘T don’t mean to ask any party secrets. 
If you and Sir Timothy understand each 
other, of course you will be discreet.” 

“‘T can’t be discreet, sir, because I don’t 
know anything about him.” 

** When I heard,” said the duke, smiling, 
“of your being in close conference wit. 
Sir Timothy——” 

“JT, sir?” 

“Yes, you. Mr. Boncassen told me 
that you and he were so deeply taken up 
with each other at his house, that nobody 
could get a word with either of you.” 

“‘ Have you seen Mr. Boncassen ?” asked 
the son, whose attention was immediately 
diverted from his father’s political badinage. 

“Yes; I have seen him. I happened to 
meet him where I was dining last Sunday, 
and he walked home with me. He was so 
intent upon what he was saying that I fear 
he allowed me to take him out of his way.” 

“ What was he talking about?” asked 
Silverbridge. All his preparations, all his 
eloquence, all his method, now seemed to 
have departed from him. 

“He was talking about you,” said the 
duke. 

“ He had told me that he wanted to see 
you. What did he say, sir?” 

“T suppose you can guess what he said. 
He wished to know what I thought of the 
offer you have made to his daughter.” 
The great subject had come up so easily, 
so readily, that he was almost aghast when 
he found himself in the middle of it. And 
yet he must speak of the matter, and that 
at once. 

“T hope you raised no objection, sir,” he 
said. 

“The objection came mainly from him ; 
and I am bound to say that every word 
that fell from him was spoken with wisdom.” 

“ But still he asked you to consent.” 

“By no means. He told me his opinion 
—and then he asked me a question.” 

“T am sure he did not say that we 
ought not to be married.” 

“He did say that he thought you ought 
not to be married, if——” 

“ Tf what, sir?” 

“Tf there were probability that his 
daughter would not be well received as 
your wife. Then he asked me what would 
be my reception of her.” Silverbridge 
looked up into his father’s face with 
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beseeching, imploring eyes, as though every- 
thing now depended on the few next words 
that he might utter. “I shall think it an 
unwise marriage,” continued the duke. 
Silverbridge when he heard this at once 
knew that he had gained his cause. His 
father had spoken of the marriage as a 
thing that was to happen. A joyous light 
dawned in his eyes, and the look of pain 
went from his brow—all which the duke 
was not slow to perceive. “I shall think 
it an unwise marriage,” he continued, 
repeating his words ; “ but I was bound to 
tell him that were Miss Boncassen to 
become your wife she would also become 
my daughter.” 

“Oh, sir.” 

“T told him why the marriage would be 
distasteful to me. Whether I may be 
wrong or right I think it to be for the good 
of our country, for the good of our order, 
for the good of our individual families, 
that we should support each other by 
marriage. It is not as though we were a 
narrow class, already too closely bound 
together by family alliances. The room 
for choice might be wide enough for you, 
without going across the Atlantic to look 
for her who is to be the mother of your 
children. To this Mr. Boncassen replied 
that he was to look solely to his daughter's 
happiness. He meant me to understand 
that he cared nothing for my feelings. 
Why should he? That which to me is 
deep wisdom is to him an empty prejudice. 
He asked me then how others would receive 
her.” 

“J am sure that everybody would like 
her,” said Silverbridge 

“T like her. I like her very much.” 

“T am so glad.” 

“But still all this is a sorrow to me. 
When however he put that question to me 
about the world around her—as to those 
among whom her lot would be cast, I could 
not say that I thought she would be 


rejected.” 
“Qh, no!” The idea of rejecting 
Isabel ! 


“She has a brightness and a grace all 
her own,” continued the duke, “which 
will ensure her acceptance in all societies.” 

“Yes, yes—it is just that, sir.” 

“ You will be a nine days’ wonder—the 
foolish young nobleman who chose to marry 
an American.” 

“JT think it will be just the other way 
up, sir—among the men.” 

“But her place will I think be secure to 
her. That is what I told Mr. Boncassen.” 





“Tt is all right with him then—now ?” 

“Tf you call it all right. You will 
understand of course that you are acting in 
opposition to my advice—and my wishes.” 

“What am Ito say, sir?” exclaimed 
Silverbridge, almost in despair. ‘“ When I 
love the girl better than my life, and when 
you tell me that she can be mine if I chose 
to take her ; when I have asked her to be 
my wife, and have got her to say that she 
likes me ; when her father has given way, 
and all the rest of it, would it be possible 
that I should say now that I will give her 
up q ” 

“My opinion is to go for nothing—in 
anything!” The duke as he said this 
knew that he was expressing aloud a feeling 
which should have been restrained within 
his own bosom. It was natural that there 
should have been such plaints. The 
same suffering must be encountered in 
regard to Tregear and his daughter. In 
every way he had been thwarted. In 
every direction he was driven to yield. 
And yet now he had to undergo rebuke 
from his own son, because one of those 
inward plaints would force itself from his 
lips! Of course this girl was to be taken 
in among the Pallisers and treated with an 
idolatrous love—as perfect as though “all 
the blood of all the Howards ” were running 
in her veins. What further inch of ground 
was there for a fight? And if the fight 
were over, why should he rob his boy of 
one sparkle from off the joy of his triumph? 
Silverbridge was now standing before him 
abashed by that plaint, inwardly sustained 
no doubt by the conviction of his great 
success, but subdued by his father’s wailing. 
‘“‘ However, perhaps we had better let this 
pass,” said the duke, with a long sigh. 
Then Silverbridge took his father’s hand 
and looked up in his face. “I most 
sincerely hope that she may make you a 
good and loving wife,” said the duke, “ and 
that she may do her duty by you in that 
not easy sphere of life to which she will be 
called.” 

“T am quite sure she will,” said Silver- 
bridge, whose ideas as to Isabel’s duties 
were confined at present to a feeling that 
she would now have to give him kisses 
without stint. 

“What I have seen of her personally 
recommends her to me,” said the duke. 
“Some girls are fools 4 

“'That’s quite true, sir.” 

“Who think that the world is to be 
nothing but dancing, and going to parties.” 

“Many have been doing it for so many 
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years,” said Silverbridge, “that they can’t 
understand that there should be an end 
of it.” 

“A wife ought to feel the great responsi- 
bility of her position. I hope she will.” 

“And the sooner she begins the better,” 
said Silverbridge stoutly. 

“And now,” said the duke, looking at 
his watch, “we might as well have lunch 
and go down to the House. I will walk 
with you if you please. It will be about 
time for each of us.” Then the son was 
forced to go down and witness the some- 
what faded ceremony of seeing Parliament 
opened by three lords sitting in commis- 
sion before the throne. Whereas but for 
such stress as his father had laid upon him, 
he would have disregarded his parliamentary 
duties and have rushed at once up to Brook 
Street. As it was he was so handed over 
from one political pundit to another, was 
so button-holed by Sir Timothy, so chaffed 
as to the address by Phineas Finn, and at 
last so occupied with the whole matter, that 
he was compelled to sit in his place till he 
had heard Nidderdale make his speech, 
This the young Scotch Lord did so well, 
and received so much praise for the doing 
of -it, and looked so well in his uniform, 
that Silverbridge almost regretted the 
opportunity he had lost. At seven the 
sitting was over, the speeches, though full 
of interest, having been shorter than usual. 
They had been full of interest, but nobody 
understood in the least what was going to 
happen. “I don’t know anything about 
the Prime Minister,” said Mr. Lupton as 
he left the House with our hero and another 
not very staunch supporter of the Govern- 
ment, “but I'll back Sir Timothy to be the 
Leader of the House on the last day of the 
session—against all comers. I don’t think 
it much matters who is Prime Minister 
nowadays.” 

At half-past:seven Silverbridge was at 
the door in Brook Street. Yes; Miss 
Boncassen was at home. The servant 
thought that she was upstairs, dressing. 
Then Silverbridge made his way without 
further invitation into the drawing-room. 
There he remained alone for ten minutes. 
At last the door opened, and Mrs. Bon- 
cassen entered. “Dear, Lord Silverbridge, 
who ever dreamed of seeing you? I thought 
all you Parliament gentlemen were going 
through your ceremonies. Isabel had a 
ticket and went down, and saw your 
father.” 

“Where is Isabel ?” 

“ She’s gone.” 





“Gone! Where on earth has she gone 
to?” asked Silverbridge, as though fearing 
lest she had been already carried off to the 
other side of the Atlantic. Then Mrs. 


Boncassen explained. Within the last 


three minutes Mrs. Montacute Jones had 
called and carried Isabel off to the play. 
Mrs. Jones was up in town for a week, 
and this had been a very old engagement. 
“T hope you did not want her very 
particularly,” said Mrs, Boncassen. 

“But I did—most particularly,” said 
Lord Silverbridge. The door was opened 
and Mr. Boncassen entered the room. “I 
beg your pardon for coming at such a time,” 
said the lover, “‘but I did so want to see 
Isabel.” 

“T rather think she wants to see you,” 
said the father. 

“T shall go to the theatre after her.” 

“That might be awkward, particularly 
as I doubt whether anybody knows what 
theatre they are gone to. Can I receive a 
message for her, my lord?” This was 
certainly not what Lord Silverbridge had 
intended. “You know, perhaps, that I 
have seen the duke.” 

“Oh, yes; andI haveseenhim. Every- 
thing is settled.” 

‘That is the only message she will want 
to hear when she comes home. She is a 
happy girl, and I am proud to think that 
I should live to call such a grand young 
Briton as you my son-in-law.” Then 
the American took the young man’s two 
hands and shook them cordially, while Mrs. 
Boncassen, bursting into tears, insisted on 
kissing him. 

“ Indeed she is a happy girl,” said she ; 
“but I hope Isabel won't be carried away 
too high and mighty.” 





— 


THAT DOG. 





THE most striking thing about him was 
his amiability of expression. I had never 
seen anything to equal it before in an 
animal, except perhaps in the case of a 
fine young tiger at a menagerie, whose 
reception of the “tamer” who entered his 
den was so overwhelmingly enthusiastic as 
almost to be dangerous. In both cases 
the eyes wore a bland “ taking ” smile, and 
the corners of the mouth fairly ran over 
with affection. 

He was sitting just inside my gate; a 
long stubbly dog, with a head much too 
big for his body. His head was remark- 
ably handsome—it might have belonged to 
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a small bloodhound—but his body was long, 
his legs were short, his tail was stumpy. 
His head was really beautiful, but the rest 
of him was common, quite common. 

He remained at my gate for more than 
two hours, looking up to me, whenever I 
came to the window, with a respectful 
affection that was extremely touching. It 
was evident that if his body was rough 
and vulgar it yet contained an amiable and 
good heart. In the end, a small boy 
stopped before that dog, and commanded 
him to rise and follow. The animal 
placidly refused, whereupon the small boy 
tied a short bit of string round his neck, 
and dragged him off, his fine head turning 
back to me with a regretful smile to the 
last. Poor creature ! it was too plainly his 
misfortune to live amongst people unable 
to appreciate the placid kindliness of his 
disposition. 

The next day he was there again, and 
the next, and the next after that. I got 
used to him, so that it was with quite a 
little shock that, coming down to breakfast 
one morning, I saw his accustomed place 
vacant. 

The same day a humble “ move ” passed 
up the street, a small cart piled with 
common furniture, but, noticeable feature, 
having, tied to the tailboard, that 
dog. He did not seem happy. He pro- 
tested against the family removal with 
all his big flat feet, raising a cloud of dust, 
through which I beheld his expressive 
countenance beaming with amiable senti- 
ments towards me. There was also in his 
demeanour a kind of indescribable assur- 
ance that he only succumbed for the 
moment to the tyranny of circumstances, 
that, in fact, he would yet return to claim 
that sympathetic recognition of his amiable 
qualities which was all his faithful heart 
required. 

So sure did I feel of his return that I 
hastened next morning to the window. He 
was not there; but my attention was 
presently attracted by faint deprecatory 
thumps upon the hearthrug, caused by the 
thick, stumpy tail of that dog. 

How would he be received? Fortunately 
for him the mistress of the house entered 
with one of the children. 

“Oh, mamma, there is the dog that goes 
out for walks with us!” 

This last evidence of devotion encouraged 
me to plead his cause. I grew quite 
eloquent as I expatiated upon the true 
heart that so frequently beats beneath the 
uncouth exterior. I pointed out that bur- 





glaries had been frequent in the neighbour- 
hood. I won everyone to believe that a 
small dog was indispensable to the security 
of the house. 

“But what will pussy say?” queried a 
little girl, whose remarks, though not 
frequent, were mostly to the point. 

A pause ensued. We had forgotten 
the claims of our noble and esteemed cat. 
It was agreed that unless pussy got on well 
with the new comer he must go. 

At this moment pussy, who was rather a 
late riser,entered. She walked soberly round 
the table, and then, at sight of the intruder, 
paused, with demonstrations of hostility. 
That dog responded with a humility that 
was almost abject. He slobbered with re- 
spectful appreciation of the superiority of 
pussy. His very tail ceased to beat the 
hearthrug, and his whole body became 
actually cataleptic with an earnest desire to 
ingratiate. 

e behaviour of our noble and intel- 
ligent cat was, upon this, distressing! 
feline. Taking advantage of the poor dog’s 
quiescence, she approached to within a 
suitable distance, and then, stretching out 
one long fore-paw, drew five sharp claws 
from one end to the other of his long 
meek nose. He bore it with an admirable 
stoicism. One sharp short howl escaped 
him, but he did not move a limb. 

Pussy retired to about the distance of 
five feet, and sat down, plainly astonished, 
but not indisposed to set it all down to 
the incontestable superiority of her general 
appearance and character. That dog seemed 
to recognise the effect he had produced, 
and redoubled his endeavours to be humbly 
and submissively agreeable. He sat motion- 
less for two hours, except when, at rare 
intervals, pussy slowly turned her head, 
and contemplated him with supercilious 
curiosity, not altogether unmixed with a 
secret amazement. Then his expressive 
face broadened with a wider smile, and his 
tail beat a humble tattoo upon the carpet. 
At length pussy coiled herself up before 
the fire, and that dog, relaxing his wearied 
facial muscles, lay down at a respectful, a 
well-chosen, but not a remote distance from 
her. It was unanimously agreed that he 
had stood the ordeal to perfection. 

About midday both animals departed 
together in search of dinner. Anxious to 
see that the poor submissive dog got some, 
I posted myself at a window which com- 
manded the back premises. The plate of 
scraps was brought out and placed upon 
the ground. That dog at once had his 
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nose init. The cat followed with well-bred, 
or rather perhaps well-fed, indifference. 
She evidently expected, as did I, that the 
dog would give place to her—would even 
retire to a respectful distance until she 
was satisfied. To our astonishment he 
remained at the plate. 

With a precision that was imperturbably 
accidental he interposed his thickset body 
between pussy and the dinner. She tried 
at another point. With his nose and 
munching jaws, as it were, as a pivot, he 
revolved his interposing body. Three times 
did poor pussy circumnavigate the plate, 
always met by the aggravatingly accidental 
hindquarters of that dog. It was too 
much. His harsh, wiry coat brushed her 
delicate fur, his bristly tail whiffed her 
fastidious nose. Encouraged no doubt by 
her experience of the morning, she rose 
upon her hind legs, and with a high and 
even elegant swoop planted her claws in 
the lower part of his back. The effect 
was electrical. In a second poor pussy 
was rolling over and over in the dust, the 
victim of a fierce, vicious worry. Her 
former triumph was amply revenged. 
Never had the poor, fat, placid, self-con- 
tented animal been so treated. Fur flew 
from her back as she escaped up the wash- 
house wall. 

This was a somewhat rude shock to our 
confidence in the amiability of our acqui- 
sition. Still it would not do to have too 
quiet a dog, because of the burglars. We 
were disposed to be indulgent to the poor 
animal. Nor was this feeling weakened by 
the discovery that no amount of coaxing 
could induce that dog to resume his walks 
with the children. It was evident that 
there was a vein of time-serving hypocrisy 
in his disposition ; but this kind of thing 
seldom seriously annoys the objects of it. 
The creature took his place in the house- 
hold. He was addicted to secret rambles, 
presumably in thorny places, for his long 
ears were seldom free from laceration; but 
he exhibited a ferocity with regard to 
beggars, and a discrimination with regard 
to the postman, which showed him to be a 
“— no common order. 

e had been with us about a month 
when a young friend, of sporting predilec- 
tions, called, accompanied by a well-bred 
| white bull-terrier. We were standing at the 
| window admiring the points of the terrier, 
| when Rough, as we had named our own dog, 
entered with a large bone in his mouth. 

“What an awful brute!” said our 

friend ; “not yours, of course 1” 











“Well, he came to us; an excellent 
house-dog, you’ve no idea, and a more 
harmless creature never lived.” 

“Such brutes ought to bethrottled. He will 
have to give up that bone if Wasp wants it.” 

Wasp did not want it. He was contented 
to eye the plebeian Rough with disdain from 
the doorstep. All at once the latter, who 
was jogging along in his usual hangdog 
manner, caught sight of the stranger. To 
our amazement he immediately threw down 
the bone, and offered battle. A ridge of 
bristles rose along the whole length of his 
back ; his long nose and upper jaw wrinkled 
spasmodically, displaying a set of enormous 
teeth ; and an angry growl shook his whole 
body. 

“The dog’s mad,” said my friend ; “ he'll 
bechawedup. Ifyou value your dog you had 
better run out, though I think it would be 
more appropriate to let the brute alone.” 

It was too late to run out. The com- 
batants had already closed. The battle 
however was not- over in a moment. 
Rough met the impetuous assaults of the 
bull-terrier by the original expedient of 
beating him off with his great fore-paws. 
At length the terrier got a firm grip of one 
of his antagonist’s long ears. 

“‘Hewillnever let goalive,” said my friend. 

He had never uttered a truer observation. 
My suspicion that the grip was the result 
of design on the part of Rough was 
confirmed. That astute animal immediately 
took advantage of the “play” which his 
length of ear allowed him, and, throwing 
his enemy on the ground, made for his 
throat. The blood streamed from Rough’s 
ear as he fairly drew it through the clenched 
teeth of the bull-terrier, but. he had his 
revenge. His big jaws closed upon the 
throat of his rival ; one grip was enough ; 
the highbred expensive animal rolled over 
stone dead. Rough picked up his bone, 
and, with a  villainously unconcerned 
swagger, trotted round to the back premises. 

I followed my friend into the garden. 
An old man, a jobbing gardener, was 
leaning over the wall. His face shone with 
delight ; he could hardly speak for exulta- 
tion, notwithstanding that it was evident, 
by his demeanour, that he felt intuitively 
assured that the greatness of the occasion 
had thrown to the winds the ordinary 
forms and barriers of social restraint. 
Addressing us, as from an equal “ plat- 
form,” he said : 

“T knowed there'd be a fite, and I 
knowed the one as ’ud win. Why, bless 
yer souls, that there dog as Black the 
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poacher left behind ’ave killed dogs double 
his own weight. “E aint got his ekal; 
there, that ’e aint.” 

My friend looked at me, but said nothing. 

“Ttwas a fair fight,” wasall I could mutter. 

My friend made no reply. Disregarding 
the offer of the old gardener to perform 
the last services for his dead favourite for 
a shilling, he left me. 

I paid that shilling myself, and then 
retired indoors to meditate. It was too 
plain that the animal I had deemed so 
faithful and affectionate was not only an 
accomplished hypocrite, but a member of 
the canine criminal classes. I felt half 
afraid of him. It was plainly my duty to 
put an end to his atrocious existence. 

What was it my rich neighbour’s keeper 
had told me about the disappearance of 
his half-grown pheasants? Had the fellow 
said it in a meaning way? Had he seen 
the inf. the disgraceful, the well-named 
Rough, about my premises? No doubt 
that self-set bone, with pellets of shot 
distinctly perceptible to the touch when 
the hypocritical Rough had held up 
his leg for our sympathy, and we had 
lamented the hardness of a cruel world 
that would maim a poor innocent creature 
in thoughtless sport—no doubt that broken 
bone and those pellets were righteously 
inflicted by that very keeper? But how 





to get rid of the horrid brute before he’ 


committed some fresh atrocity ? before he 
killed the cat or bit the baby. He might 
be poisoned ; but how could a sensitive 
person like myself, who had been punished 
over and over again at school for looking 
most guilty when I was most innocent, 
how could I go and ask for poison ? 

In the midst of these reflections my 
wife’s aunt, a lady of considerable personal 
and even real attractions, was announced. 
With her entered that dog, paying the 
most pointed attentions to Flossie, my 
wife’s aunt’s favourite lap-dog, a pretty 
brown, fox-like creature. I was puzzled. 
I had observed when Flossie had, on 
former occasions, displayed the accomplish- 
ments of walking on his hind legs and so 
on, that Rough had scowled upon him 
with secret dislike and envy. Why this 
change? And why did he humbly crouch 
before my wife’s aunt and take from her 
hands six sweet biscuits, which I after- 
wards observed him get rid of with every 
symptom of disgust in the front garden. 

“ After all, although I have often won- 
dered,” said my wife’s aunt, “that you 
should keep such an ugly creature, he 


| [ saw in the hall a noble stuffed head in a 





has a very amiable expression; and I am 
sure his disposition is most faithful and 
affectionate.” 

I said nothing; the whole thing was 
getting too much forme. That evening I 
observed that dog pass down the street 
with Flossie. He gambolled awkwardly 
before his dainty companion, who appeared 
charmed and amused by his uncouth atten- 
tions. The two disappeared into a wood 
at the end of the street. 

I did not see Rough again for several 
days. I was rejoiced at his disappearance, 
and when I did meet him in a narrow 
lane, I was not displeased to find that he 
cut me dead; in fact, he paid not the 
slightest attention tomy call. Returning a 
month or so later from the seaside, I called 
upon my wife’s aunt. To my astonishment 


glass case, which, after a moment’s astonish- 
ment, I recognised, chiefly from its amiable 
and delightfully smiling expression. 

“ Ah,” said my aunt, “doesn’t the poor 
creature look handsome? The day I lost 
my poor Flossie, he came and sat just 
inside my gate, and, whenever I came to 
the window, looked up to me with the 
most yearning expression of sympathy you 
can possibly imagine. He seemed as if he 
was trying to comfort me for my loss. 
For, indeed, poor Flossie never reappeared, 
and after Rough had sat every day for a 
week just inside my gate, I took compas- 
sion on him, and adopted him. But the 
poor thing had been soured by ill-treat- 
ment. The fastidious lap-dogs of the 
neighbourhood despised him, and he, I am 
sorry to say, used to—to worry them. In 
fact, he killed two.” 

“Just as he did poor Flossie,” I ex- 
plained, with foolish inadvertence. 

“Oh—h!” screamed my aunt; “the 
horrid creature. And you—you never 
told me. Well, my first impulse was to 
cast out his horrid effigy; but now”— 
here my wife’s aunt assumed a chill com- 
posure—* now I shall keep him to remind 
me of your kindness.” 

That dog smiles amiably upon me every 
time I enter my wife’s aunt’s house, but 
Mr. Bagstraw, her solicitor, is exactly half 
as polite to me as he used to be. 





ON THE ROAD IN FRANCE. 
PART I. THE SAC A PICOT. 
HitHERTO I have thought of Havre as a 
tropical kind of place, the home of orange- 
trees, parrots, green monkeys, and the little 
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white terrier of Havannah—with its Café de 
Bahia, its Circle d’Antigua, and, above all, 
its charming creole girls. Ah, those charm- 
ing creole girls, where do they hide them- 
self, the pretty tropical birds, this bitter 
weather? <A biting wind whistles down 
the Rue de Paris, whisking up the powdered 
ice; the quays are coated with a glassy, 
slippery covering ; great icicles hang from 
the ships’ bowsprits. And yet the sun 
is trying to struggle out, and lights up the 
curdled clouds of steam, and tinges with 
prismatic hues the thin frosty haze. Through 
the haze gleams the dimpling water-way 
with its soft reflections, gleam too a forest 
of masts, lines of white terraces, and their 
innumerable green and yellow persiennes. 
Our steamer, the Frangois the First, is 
hoarsely blowing forth its steam, ringing 
its bells, rattling its chains and hawsers, 
and doing its very best to get up a 
little excitement on shore, and bring its 
passengers swarming across its gangways. 
But the response is feeble. Two or three 
butter and egg merchants in blue blouses 
with wizened-frosted faces, and a royally 
stout old fish-wife who knows her place to 
a nicety, the warmest corner by the boiler, 
and sits there tranquilly knitting, while 
thoughtless people tumble over her; a 
few voyageurs de commerce—you must not 
call them commis voyageurs, if you please, 
anyhow at this time of the year when they 
form the majority of the travelling public ; 
as for other passengers the bell invites 
them over and over again, but they don’t 
come. And yet we are better off on board 
than shivering folk on shore might fancy. 
The Francois the First has a kingly 
fire in her cabin, not in a gimeracky 
swinging-stove, but in a grand massive 
open fire-place worthy of a baronial hall. 
But, ah, to see the massive fire-place slowly 
oscillating as the tide begins to stir gives 
a painful feeling of insecurity both external 
and internal. It is better on deck after all, 
with the bustle of getting out of harbour, 
the hauling of ropes here, the casting off 
of hawsers there, the narrow shaving of 
fat little fisher-boats daubed with red and 
yellow, the broad free language of the 
fishermen concerned, all the bustle of 
putting to sea, as exciting in its way as if 
we were bound across the Atlantic instead 
of just to Honfleur, on the other side of 
the river mouth. Once at sea the cold is 
not intense. There is a fine fresh breeze 
from the north that brings the green 
waves flashing up at us. The sun does its 
best to brighten up the noble estuary with 











the bold hills that close it in, and yet do 
not close it in entirely, but leave a. space 
of hazy distance, studded with white sails 
lighted up by sunshine, for imagination to 
work in. 

Perched on a height above its narrow 
creek Honfleur shows with excellent effect, 
the central feature being a wonderful old- 
fashioned building with projecting pepper- 
box turrets, which seems to give a promise 
of all kinds of hidden quaintness. But 
there is nothing behind, except a pleasant 
little town, decidedly English in aspect, like 
Dorking, perhaps, or Guildford. Not quite 
English, however, was the commercial four- 
gon clattering up the steep high street, the 
horses unicorn fashion, the leader hitched on 


to help up the hill, and urged on by a fierce- 


looking fellow in a blue blouse who runs 
alongside with wild cries and war-whoops, 
and cracks of the whip like pistol-shots. 
Not English either, the enormous waggon 
sliding down, grinding sparks from its 
ponderous ironshod breaks, or the gay 
trappings in blue and red of the clean- 
limbed, round-barrelled, white horses. Not 
English either in its quietude and respecta- 
bility, the fair going on in the market- 
place—a dumb, frozen kind of fair, by the 
way, in which only the makers of hot 
gauffres seem to be doing a trade, always 
excepting the proprietor of the board stuck 
all over with clasp knives, with pistols, too, 
and double-barrelled guns as prizes for the 
bold youths who can break through the 
laws of gravitation—a board that fairly 
quivers under the iron showers of rings, 
“Ten for one pence, twenty for two 
pences.” Ingenuous British youths, avoid 
the bait, and keep your twopences to spend 
in brandy-balls or honest English bull’s-eyes, 
rather than quoit them into the pockets of 
that grinning harpy. 

Very English on the other hand is the 
sound of the bells which break out just 
now in a sweet melodious jangle. They. 
have a homelike unaccustomed music about 
them that brings back a crowd of recollec- 
tions ; for where else in France do the bells 
sound thus sweetly? They may cling-clang 
all day long, but it is with a harsh strident 
clangour as if the bells too had served their 
turn in the army, and lost their. voices 
standing sentry on cold wet nights. 

If we want any further reminder of Old 
England here it is on the quay, where the 
Littlehampton steamer is loading up firkins 
of butter, best Normandy—I wish I could 
put a private mark upon it to ensure your 
getting it genuine and unadulterated— 
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and innumerable baskets of eggs. And here 
are great crates full of mistletoe, shorn from 
Norman apple-trees, and going to spend 
merry Christmas in “me Almost have 
I amind to make myself a stowaway on that 
egg and butter boat, live on buttered eggs 
on the passage, and take my chance of a 
welcome on the other side. But destiny 
drags me reluctant to the railway-station. 

“Come, Picot,” said a fresh youthful 
voice by the ticket-window ; “let us take 
seconds ; I will pay.” 

“ Mon Dieu,” cried Picot, “why should 
we travel en prince? No, no; we should 
offend our comrades, and besides I have in 
my sac e 

What Picot had in his sac did not appear 
at the moment, as his voice was lost in the 
general clatter as the wicket opened and 
people pressed forward to take their tickets. 
Evidently I am now in the track of the 
voyageur de commerce. He is quite as 
energetic as his English confrére in crushing 
for his place, and no sooner are we let out 
of our pens to take our places for Lisieux 
than I see him dashing, regardless of age 
or sex, for the best place in the long third- 
class carriage. There are seven or eight 
voyageurs in this compartment and the 
next, all in the most refreshing high spirits. 
As we pass out into the frozen country the 
glasses are suddenly covered with hoar- 
frost; but there is little to reward one for 
the trouble of scratching peep-holes—only 
a snow-covered hillocky country, and a 
leaden sky promising more to come in the 
way of snow. Thus there is nothing to 
distract the attention from our voyageurs. 

It is Picot who from the next compart- 
ment proposes cards. Picot is an old hand 
evidently. His closely-shaven face has a 
pepper-and-salty look ; still he is young at 
heart no doubt, and loves the society of the 
young. Picot—it is insinuated sotto voce 
by Boujon, the rotund bullet-headed little 
man in the corner, with a bitter smile— 
Picot likes to take in hand young fellows 
who have a liberal travelling allowance. 
He has a kind of sagacity, too, in helping 
such as may help him one day qr other. 
This time he is with young Descamp, a 
fresh, rosy young man, quite English- 
looking and clean. This last phenomenon 
is partly accounted for in the whisper that 
goes round : “ Nephew of Descamp Fréres 
—Paris—soaps.” Now when Picot pro- 
poses cards the others look indifferent, if 
not absolutely hostile, to the proposal. 
Where are the cards, first of all? 

“In my sac,” cries Picot, dragging out a 








well-worn black travelling bag from under 
the seat. ‘I always carry cards in my sac 
with my articles of toilette. Cards dis- 
tract the mind; cards preserve from 
ennui.” But Picot can’t find his cards. 
After ransacking his bag ineffectually he 
turns out upon the seat all the contents of 
his sac de nuit, and unfolds every little 
packet with vindictive solemnity. Those 
cards are hiding themselves from him, but 
they shall be brought to light. First comes 
to hand aslice of jambon de Mayence, then 
a packet of cigars, some iron rivets, six 
lumps of sugar, a roll of newspapers, a 
cachenez, and a nightcap with a long 
tassel. Stay, here are the cards. No; 
these are Picot’s business cards—“ Picot, 
representative of Gallafontaine, ironfounder, 
Paris.” 

“Don’t distress yourself, mon enfant,” 
cries Boujon, who has been watching Picot 
with his set malignant smile. ‘I had not 
set my heart upon the game. We know 
what a farceur is Picot.” 

“ But on my word of honour,” cries Picot, 
“T am more deceived than any of you. It 
shall not stop here. At the very next 
station I will have out my baggage. My 
malles shall be opened. The cards shall be 
found.” 

“You need not give yourself all that 
trouble,” sneers Boujon ; and then witha 
triumphant air he produces a pack of 
cards from his own pocket. Picot and his 
young friend climb over into our compart- 
ment, and the game begins. With the in- 
insatiable love of novelty that distinguishes 
the French, it is not one of their own 
well-known games they pitch upon; no, 
they must have euchre. As they all have 
different ideas of its rules the game that 
follows is far from harmonious. After afew 
minor squabbles a fierce contention bursts 
out. Burning words are exchanged. 
Goulet, however—he with the fat white 
face and laugh of Silenus—Goulet inter- 
poses with his stentorian voice: “Cards 
must be thrown up and the game aban- 
doned.” Picot and Boujon are restrained 
from flying at each other’s throats, and a 
sulky peace is established between them, 
while Goulet, to create a diversion, begins 
to tell stories whose only point is their 
extreme riskiness. 

All this time snow has been softly falling, 
and when we reach Lisieux we find a fres 
thick coating of it everywhere. Three 
little omnibuses await us from as many 
different hotels. I avoid the Scylla of 


Boujon and Goulet, but in so doing I fall 
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into the Charybdis of Picot. It is dark 
with the surcharged gloom of a snowy sky. 
Some undistinguishable traveller is en- 
sconced in the.corner. Presently young 
Descamp comes in. Picot is coming too, 
as soon as he has arranged about his bag- 
gage. And so we wait while all the other 
omnibuses drive away. Picot’s baggage 
takes a long time to arrange. We hear 
his voice in an interminable discussion with 
the baggage-master. He will have this 
packet opened ; no, it does not contain the 
right thing ; then this other, if you please. 
The baggage-master explodes with violence. 
Picot humbles himself, grovels almost, but 
persists and gets his way. Finally he 
| leaves all his packages to the care of 
the worthy chef de bagage, even to the 
precious sac. “Take care that nothing is 
placed upon my sac,” are Picot’s last words. 
| The chef mutters an inaudible reply. 
| On a dark snowy night one town is 
pretty much like another. Lisieux is only 
striking in the steepness and slipperiness 
of its streets. Our poor horse struggles 
up icy mountains and across frozen rivu- 
lets, and it is often a doubtful point 
whether he shall pull us up or we shall 
drag him down; or perhaps the matter 
may be compromised by a clean capsize. 
But finally we reach a level boulevard and 
drive under a dark porte cochére. Madame 
S. stands at the door of her snug, well- 
warmed bureau, and hospitably bids us 
welcome, “Enter and warm yourselves, 
gentlemen, pray, for it makes a froid de 
loup.” Picot will not rest a moment, but 
darts out to look up his customers; but 
Descamp stays to stand over the fire and 
get some information. His fresh youthful 
air engages the sympathies of Madame S., 
and Descamp confides to her that he has 
three customers here, and would very 
much like to increase his clientéle if 
his hostess could recommend him. Ah, 
Madame S. would be delighted, but no, she 
cannot think of any one of sufficient im- 
portance ; but Gabriel—Gabriel may know. 
Gabriel, the gargon, is apparently dressing 
for his table d’héte, the great event of his 
day, for he is in his shirt-sleeves, and a 
spotless white necktie hangs over his arm. 
Gabriel is young, good-looking, and fresh 
as a rose; but he knew nobody who dealt 
in fancy soap. 

It wants still an hour to the table 
d’héte. My companions have all disappeared 
each on his mission. I have a mission, 
too, to buy a cake of soap, and so I thrust 
myself among the snow-flakes, which close 











upon me like a curtain. A shop-front 
leams here and there, driving a wedge of 
ight into the darkness, Some ancient 
timber house shows ghost-like through the 
snow-fiakes ; a bridge discloses a vista of 
still darker night, and the rushing of a 
stream far below mingles with the beat of 
a water-wheel and the crash of falling ice. 
The table is laid with great magnificence 
at the table d’héte this night. All the 
resources of the house in plate and crystal 
are displayed. Even the siphons of 
seltzer are multicoloured, which gives a 
cheerful festive appearance. And after all 
there are only four of us to sit down. 
Gabriel, who has finished his toilet, and 
appears in perfect trim, explains that they 
expected a great affluence of voyageurs, 
but that no doubt the weather had delayed 
many. The dinner is good—too good 
indeed for one whose will is as weak as his 
digestion. But there were things in stewed 
trout, truffled partridge, and a wonderful 
paté that a man might be well content to 
suffer for. Still the four travellers gazing at 
each other across the broad expanse of table- 
cloth seem to feel a certain awkwardness. 
Descamp comes in late, and looks slightly 
discouraged. A most unlucky contretemps, 
he explains, has deranged him. He is full 
of his trouble, and throws himself upon the 
sympathy of his brethren. His employers 
had three customers in this town from whom 
he was expected to obtain orders. With 
two he had been successful ; but the third, 
the third, alas! was dead—had died in the 
most inconsiderate way without leaving 
anyone to carry on the business or give 
him an order. It was too bad. Instead 
of adding to the number of his customers, 
here he had lost a third of the exist- 
ing clientéle. All through the banquet 
Descamp was haunted by the spectre of his 
lost customer. Picot came in just at the 
end of dinner—Picot rubbing. his hands 
and in great good-humour. He confided to 
his young friend that he had obtained an 
excellent order from a new customer. Had 
he lost any by death? asked Descamp, 
with an envious look. No, no; all Picot’s 
customers are in excellent health as a 
matter of course. Picot, made genial by 
success, promises himself to remain the 
night here—he had intended to travel 
on—to enjoy a game of cards with his 
comrades, only he must send for his sac. _ 
Snow is still fast falling as we make our 
way across the courtyard to the estaminet.- 
This is also a billiard-room of vast size, 
recently built, and smelling of mortar and 
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of the pitch pine with which it is panelled. 
A shivering few, we gather round the fire ; 
it is a good fire, but 1t has not the power 
to warm the wide chilly space. Binet, an 
elderly man with a grizzled bristly mous- 
tache, and an Inverness cape wrapped round 
him, talks about the cold winters he has 
known. How he was snowed up for fifteen 
days in a country inn, and of the jovial time 
he had of it with his comrades. And he 
looks round at the rest of us a little dis- 
dainfully. He is quite right, he would not 
be able to extract much joviality from us 
others under similar circumstances. Des- 
camp begins to play billiards with Florian 
a traveller in drugs; but the frost has got 
into the cushions, from which the balls 
rebound heavily with a dull thud. Picot 
coming in introduces a momentary brisk- 
ness. He is all for cards, only he has just 
a little word to write to his employer. 
Gabriel, whose duties at the table d’héte 
are now over, lays out the card table, and 
then sits tranquilly down to smoke a 
cigarette by the fire. Descamp, who has 
still his dead customer on his mind, 
begins to question Gabriel. Did he 
know the Widow Chauvain, the one who 


was dead, and what had become of ler’ 


business? Gabriel knew her well; but 
dead! no, the old lady was “ trés bien por- 
tante.” Descamp is a little aghast. How 
if his customer reported dead should send 
an order to the firm behind his back? But 
he repels the disquieting suggestion. He 
had the news from her sister. Yet suppose it 
should have been somebody else’s sister! 
Meanwhile Picot has been scribbling away, 
filling sheet after sheet with orders. The 
others look at him enviously. He modestly 
admits that he has had good fortune. - But 
in a little moment he will have finished, and 
then for cards! The table is ready, the 
others are waiting, and still Picot is scrib- 
bling away. Binet—the elderly Binet— 
feels his dignity hurt, and waxes indignant. 
Who is this Picot, then, that all the world 
should wait upon him. Sacerr! 

At this moment the door opens, letting 
in a waft of frosted air, that congeals our 
warmer atmosphere in frozen particles 
about us. It is tlie conductor of the 
omnibus who appears on the threshold, 
snow piled on his head and shoulders, his 
hair and beard all spiked with ice. “ Ah, 
le sac & vous, M. Picot ?” 

“Yes,” cried Picot anxiously ; “have you 
not brought it ?” 

No; the conductor had not brought it. 
The baggage-master, seeing that M. Picot 





was so particular about his baggages, would 
only give up the sac on the production of 
the ticket by the owner. in person. Ah, 
how Binet rubbed his hands with joy. 
Here was a nice journey for this Picot, 
down the icy mountains and across the 
frozen streams. But no, Picot is a man of 
resource. He sits down and writes a few 
rapid lines. “Mon brave, -you will give 
this to the baggage-master. He is one of 
my best friends, and you will bring my sae. 
And now, my friends, one little moment !” 

At last Picot has written his orders, and 
taken his place at the card-table. All is 
tranquil fora while. Gabriel, after attempt- 
ing a few impossible canons on the billiard- 
table, is seated by the fire, poring over a 
little memorandum-book filled with caba- 
listic characters. At intervals he rises to 
watch the progress of the game. Thestake is 
a “consommation.” Grogs all round. Ah, 
if it were only real grog—a go of Cork now, 
with boiling hot water in a glowing jug—ah, 
here were a consommation devoutly to be 
wished. But who can keep out this Siberian 
cold with tepid wine-and-water with a slice 
of lemon? Suddenly a storm breaks out at 
the card-table. Picot has revoked, or some- 
thing equivalent, but he won’t admit the 
fact or pay the penalty. In the end the 
veteran Binet, who has preserved some of 
the magnanimity of the old school, restores 
peace by paying down the stakes. 

Once more the door opens and a white 
moving mass of snow and ice is recognised 
as the conductor. ‘“‘Le sac 4 vous, M. 
Picot.” “ You have got it.” No, the man 
had not got it. The baggage-master had 
locked up the bureau, and gone home to 
bed. Nothing more in the way of luggage 
could pass out that night. Picot tore his 
hair. “ But how can I pass the night with- 
out my sac?” 

To one who accurately knew the con- 
tents of the bag the question naturally 
suggested itself, Why not? What was 
there in the sac so indispensable to Picot ? 
After his excellent dinner the poor man 
could hardly want his slice of ham. Cigars, 
iron rivets, sugar, were not things to go to 
sleep upon, his newspapers would keep till 
the morrow, and as for the muffler and 
tasselled cap, they were a seasonable but 
not indispensable equipment for the night. 

“You will have to do without it, my 
friend,” chuckles Binet, no doubt crediting 
Picot with a more extensive toilet appa- 
ratus than he actually possesses, and re- 
joicing in his forlorn condition. Picot, 
however, is not daunted. “Stay!” he 
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cries. “Mon brave, you know the resi- 
dence of the chef de bagage.” Mon brave 
admitted that he did. “Then you shall 
take him this little card and a word that I 
will write him. Even if he is in bed, he 
will be able to give his signature. Explain 
the urgency of the case.” The conductor 
goes off not over well pleased with his 
mission. But it is difficult to resist the 
energy and persistency of Picot. 

Did Picot get his sac? History does 
not say ; but at seven o'clock on the follow- 
ing morning, just before leaving the hotel 
for the station, I hear a voice echoing 
through the corridor: ‘ Gabriel, Gabriel, 
have you seen that sacré sac & Picot ?” 





A PRICELESS PICTURE. 





ANCIENT Bologna, if sedate as a woman 
who has lived long enough to forget she 
was ever young, is not so dull a city as 
never torejoice. Once every year it throws 
its wonted gravity aside, and shows that 
when it chooses to unbend it can be as gay 
as any of its Italian sisters. For nearly six 
days—that is, from the evening of the 
Saturday before the Feast of the Ascen- 
sion to the night of Holy Thursday—do the 
Bolognese keep high holiday, not in celebra- 
tion of that religious festival, not in re- 
membrance of a great historical event, not 
in compliment to any time-honoured civic 
ceremony, but simply to manifest their 
devotion to a picture—the Madonna di San 
Luca—a picture a syndicate of millionaires 
could not buy. 

The custom is of very old standing ; the 
miracle-working Madonna being brought 
from her Sanctuary on the Monte della 
Guardia to bless Bologna with her presence, 
and wake it from its habitual quietude, in 
obedience to a senatorial decree dating as 
far back as 1435. 

On the Saturday before the Feast of the 
Ascension a priest appears at the sanctuary 
and formally demands the delivery of the 
‘inestimable picture, that it may be carried 
in solemn procession along the grand arcade, 
nearly three miles in length, stretching 
from the Sanctuary to the Saragozza Gate ; 
its arrival there being hailed with shouts 
of joy from citizens arrayed in their best 
attire, and country people in holiday dress 
and holiday spirits, intent upon escorting 
the Madonna to the cathedral, and seeing 
her safely lodged therein. There she stays, 
to feast adoring eyes, until sunset on 
Ascension Eve. Then placed on a litter, as 











fine as velvet, precious cloths, embroidery, 
and gilding can make it, she is borne 
through the streets to the church of San 
Petronio, carried through the church, 
and set down on the steps in front 
of it. All Bologna’s bells ring out, the 
priests raise their voices in a hymn of 
praise, every head in the thickly-packed 
square is bowed, every knee bent, as the 
Madonna, giving the benediction, moves 
gently backwards and forwards, and from 
side to side, so that none in the 
vast assemblage may depart unblessed. 
The same ceremony is repeated at the 
Meloncello bridge the next day, as the 
Madonna slowly wends her way back to 
the sanctuary ; entering the crowded fane, 
all ablaze with light, to the music of pealing 
bells, swelling organ, and well-attuned 
voices, and Bologna’s annual “festa” is 
over. 

According to Roman Catholic tradition 
this worshipped example of St. Luke’s 
artistic genius was painted at Jerusalem in 
the year 34, when the Virgin was forty- 
seven years old; and’ in course of time 
found its way to Constantinople, to be 
deposited in the church of St.Sophia. There, 
eleven centuries after it left the saint’s easel, 
it was seen bya pilgrim named Eutemio. As 
he gazed at the venerable work in ecstatic 
admiration, a still small voice within him 
whispered, “Take the holy picture to the 
Monte della Guardia!” Being as honest 
as he was pious, Eutemio did not dream of 
obeying the behest by taking surreptitious 
possession, but went boldly to the custo- 
dians of the treasures of St. Sophia and told 
them of the mysterious command. With- 
out demur they surrendered the picture to 
his keeping, he voluntarily undertaking to 
restore it to its accustomed place should he 
fail to find its heaven-appointed home. 

It may seem strange that Eutemio should 
have been left utterly in the dark respect- 
ing the geographical position of the Monte 
della Guardia, but so it was; and the pil- 
grim patiently plodded from land to land, 
until weary of wandering aimlessly about 
the world he resolved to take himself and 
his sacred charge to Rome, in hope of 
there obtaining some enlightenment on the 
subject. 

It was a happy thought. Hardly had 
he entered the city ere he met one of its 
senators, rejoicing in the alliterative appel- 
lation of Pascipovero Pascipoveri, and 
showed him the painting, moving the 
senator to such admiration that he would 
gladly have bought it at the bearer’s own 
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of the pitch pine with which it is panelled. 
A shivering few, we gather round the fire ; 
it is a good fire, but it has not the power 
to warm the wide chilly space. Binet, an 
elderly man with a grizzled bristly mous- 
tache, and an Inverness cape wrapped round 
him, talks about the cold winters he has 
known. How he was snowed up for fifteen 
days in a country inn, and of the jovial time 
he had of it with his comrades. And he 
looks round at the rest of us a little dis- 
dainfully. He is quite right, he would not 
be able to extract much joviality from us 
others under similar circumstances. Des- 
camp begins to play billiards with Florian 
a traveller in drugs; but the frost has got 
into the cushions, from which the balls 
rebound heavily with a dull thud. Picot 
coming in introduces a momentary brisk- 
ness. He is all for cards, only he has just 
a little word to write to his employer. 
Gabriel, whose duties at the table d’héte 
are now over, lays out the card table, and 
then sits tranquilly down to smoke a 
cigarette by the fire. Descamp, who has 
still his dead customer on his mind, 
begins to question Gabriel. Did he 
know the Widow Chauvain, the one who 


was dead, and what had become of her: 


business? Gabriel knew her well; but 
dead ! no, the old lady was “ trés bien por- 
tante.” Descamp is a little aghast. How 
if his customer reported dead should send 
an order to the firm behind his back? But 
he repels the disquieting suggestion. He 
had the news from her sister. Yet suppose it 
should have been somebody else’s sister ! 
Meanwhile Picot has been scribbling away, 
filling sheet after sheet with orders. The 
others look at him enviously. He modestly 
admits that he has had good fortune. - But 
in a little moment he will have finished, and 
then for cards! The table is ready, the 
others are waiting, and still Picot is serib- 
bling away. Binet—the elderly Binet— 
feels his dignity hurt, and waxes indignant. 
Who is this Picot, then, that all the world 
should wait upon him. Sacrr! 

At this moment the door opens, letting 
in a waft of frosted air, that congeals our 
warmer atmosphere in frozen particles 
about us. It is the conductor of the 
omnibus who appears on the threshold, 
snow piled on his head and shoulders, his 
hair and beard all spiked with ice. “ Ah, 
le sac & vous, M. Picot ?” 

“ Yes,” cried Picot anxiously ; “have you 
not brought it ?” 

No; the conductor had not brought it. 
The baggage-master, seeing that M. Picot 





was so particular about his baggages, would 
only give up the sac on the production of 
the ticket by the owner in person. Ah, 
how Binet rubbed his hands with joy. 
Here was a nice journey for this Picot, 
down the icy mountains and across the 
frozen streams. But no, Picot is a man of 
resource. He sits down and writes a few 
rapid lines. ‘Mon brave, -you will give 
this to the baggage-master. He is one of 
my best friends, and you will bring my sae. 
And now, my friends, one little moment !” 

At last Picot has written his orders, and 
taken his place at the card-table. All is 
tranquil fora while. Gabriel, after attempt- 
ing a few impossible canons on the billiard- 
table, is seated by the fire, poring over a 
little memorandum-book filled with caba- 
listic characters. At intervals he rises to 
watch the progress of the game. Thestake is 
a “consommation.” Grogs all round. Ah, 
if it were only real grog—a go of Cork now, 
with boiling hot water in a glowing jug—ah, 
here were a consommation devoutly to be 
wished. But who can keep out this Siberian 
cold with tepid wine-and-water with a slice 
of lemon? Suddenly a storm breaks out at 
the card-table. Picot has revoked, or some- 
thing equivalent, but he won’t admit the 
fact or pay the penalty. In the end the 
veteran Binet, who has preserved some of 
the magnanimity of the old school, restores 
peace by paying down the stakes. 

Once more the door opens and a white 
moving mass of snow and ice is recognised 
as the conductor. “Le sac 4& vous, M. 
Picot.” “ You have got it.” No, the man 
had not got it. The baggage-master had 
locked up the bureau, and gone home to 
bed. Nothing more in the way of luggage 
could pass out that night. Picot tore his 
hair. “ But how can I pass the night with- 
out my sac?” 

To one who accurately knew the con- 
tents of the bag the question naturally 
suggested itself, Why not? What was 
there in the sac so indispensable to Picot ? 
After his excellent dinner the poor man 
could hardly want his slice of ham. Cigars, 
iron rivets, sugar, were not things to go to 
sleep upon, his newspapers would keep till 
the morrow, and as for the muffler and 
tasselled cap, they were a seasonable but 
not indispensable equipment for the night. 

“You will have to do without it, my 
friend,” chuckles Binet, no doubt crediting 
Picot with a more extensive toilet appa- 
ratus than he actually possesses, and re- 
joicing in his forlorn condition. Picot, 
however, is not daunted. “Stay!” he 
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cries. ‘Mon brave, you know the resi- 
dence of the chef de bagage.” Mon brave 
admitted that he did. “Then you shall 
take him this little card and a word that I 
will write him. Even if he is in bed, he 
will be able to give his signature. Explain 
the urgency of the case.” The conductor 
goes off not over well pleased with his 
mission. But it is difficult to resist the 
energy and persistency of Picot. 

Did Picot get his sac? History does 
not say ; but at seven o’clock on the follow- 
ing morning, just before leaving the hotel 
for the station, I hear a voice echoing 
through the corridor: “Gabriel, Gabriel, 
have you seen that sacré sac & Picot ?” 





A PRICELESS PICTURE. 

ANCIENT Bologna, if sedate as a woman 
who has lived long enough to forget she 
was ever young, is not so dull a city as 
never torejoice. Once every year it throws 
its wonted gravity aside, and shows that 
when it chooses to unbend it can be as gay 
as any of its Italian sisters. For nearly six 
days—that is, from the evening of the 
Saturday before the Feast of the Ascen- 
sion to the night of Holy Thursday—do the 
Bolognese keep high holiday, not in celebra- 
tion of that religious festival, not in re- 
membrance of a great historical event, not 
in compliment to any time-honoured civic 
ceremony, but simply to manifest their 
devotion to a picture—the Madonna di San 
Luca—a picture a syndicate of millionaires 
could not buy. 

The custom is of very old standing; the 
miracle-working Madonna being brought 
from her Sanctuary on the Monte della 
Guardia to bless Bologna with her presence, 
and wake it from its habitual quietude, in 
obedience to a senatorial decree dating as 
far back as 1435, 

On the Saturday before the Feast of the 
Ascension a priest appears at the sanctuary 
and formally demands the delivery of the 
‘inestimable picture, that it may be carried 
in solemn procession along the grand arcade, 
nearly three miles in length, stretching 
from the Sanctuary to the Saragozza Gate ; 
its arrival there being hailed with shouts 
of joy from citizens arrayed in their best 
attire, and country people in holiday dress 
and holiday spirits, intent upon escorting 
the Madonna to the cathedral, and seeing 
her safely lodged therein. There she stays, 
to feast adoring eyes, until sunset on 
Ascension Eve. Then placed on a litter, as 





fine as velvet, precious cloths, embroidery, 
and gilding can make it, she is borne 
through the streets to the church of San 
Petronio, carried through the church, 
and set down on the steps in front 
of it. All Bologna’s bells ring out, the 
priests raise their voices in a hymn of 
praise, every head in the thickly-packed 
square is bowed, every knee bent, as the 
Madonna, giving the benediction, moves 
gently backwards and forwards, and from 
side to side, so that none in’ the 
vast assemblage may depart unblessed. 
The same ceremony is repeated at the 
Meloncello bridge the next day, as the 
Madonna slowly wends her way back to 
the sanctuary ; entering the crowded fane, 
all ablaze with light, to the music of pealing 
bells, swelling organ, and well-attuned 
voices, and Bologna’s annual “festa” is 
over. 

According to Roman Catholic tradition 
this worshipped example of St. Luke’s 
artistic genius was painted at Jerusalem in 
the year 34, when the Virgin was forty- 
seven years old; and in course of time 
found its way to Constantinople, to be 
deposited in the church of St.Sophia. There, 
eleven centuries after it left the saint’s easel, 
it was seen bya pilgrim named Eutemio. As 
he gazed at the venerable work in ecstatic 
admiration, a still small voice within him 
whispered, “Take the holy picture to the 
Monte della Guardia!” Being as honest 
as he was pious, Eutemio did not dream of 
obeying the behest by taking surreptitious 
possession, but went boldly to the custo- 
dians of the treasures of St. Sophia and told 
them of the mysterious command. With- 
out demur they surrendered the picture to 
his keeping, he voluntarily undertaking to 
restore it to its accustomed place should he 
fail to find its heaven-appointed home. 

It may seem strange that Eutemio should 
have been left utterly in the dark respect- 
ing the geographical position of the Monte 
della Guardia, but so it was; and the pil- 
grim patiently plodded from land to land, 
until weary of wandering aimlessly about 
the world he resolved to take himself and 
his sacred charge to Rome, in hope of 
there obtaining some enlightenment on the 
subject. 

It was a happy thought. Hardly had 
he entered the city ere he met one of its 
senators, rejoicing in the alliterative appel- 
lation of Pascipovero Pascipoveri, and 
showed him the painting, moving the 
senator to such admiration that he would 
gladly have bought it at the bearer’s own 
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price. Faithful to his mission, Eutemio 
declared he would not part with his pre- 
cious burden for the wealth of the world ; 
he must take it to the Monte della Guardia. 
“The Monte della Guardia!” exclaimed 
the astonished connoisseur. ‘That is the 
hill near my native place, Bologna.” Then 
Eutemio fell upon his knees and thanked 
Heaven for the opportune meeting. 

He lost no time in making his way to 
Bologna, where Bishop Gerardo, advised of 
his coming by Pascipovero Pascipoveri, 
prepared such a reception, that Eutemio 
felt his pains and perseverance were well 
rewarded by the enthusiastic greetings of 
the Bolognese, who waited to attend the 
Madonna di San Luca to the Hermitage, 
on the summit of the Monte della Guardia, 
to be consigned to the care of the her- 
mitesses Azzolina and Beatrice, whose 
installation as its guardians was formally 
attested by Notary Bilicio, on the 8th of 
May, 1160. 

The Hermitage, so favoured, was an 
honoured but humble refuge for female 
devotees, owing its origin to a beautiful 
maiden, named Angela, who, suddenly 
resolving to quit the haunts of men, fled 
her home one morning in 1087, without 
giving father or mother the chance of 
saying nay. After a long search the run- 
away was found on the top of the Monte 
della Guardia, and, as neither argument or 
entreaty availed to shake her determination, 
Angela’s father bought a small plot of 
ground, and built her a hut and a little 
chapel. Before long she was joined by her 
friend Angelica, and, as the story got 
bruited abroad, other damsels became 
similarly affected with a distaste for worldly 
love and worldly pleasure, and betook 
| themselves to the retreat on the breezy 
hill-top. By-and-by Pope Celestine II. put 
the sisterhood under the regular canons of 
St. Augustine, and, thanks to his favour, 
| the hermitage prospered exceeding. 

The transformation of the hermitage into 
the Sanctuary of the Madonna di San Luca 
brought it into still greater repute. The 
faithful flocked to the new shrine with 
their offerings, and if they went empty- 
| handed away, had no reason to complain, 
| since the Madonna was never deaf to their 
| prayers, but answered them so readily and 
so liberally, that her fame spread far and 
wide, to the great glorification of Bologna 
and the profits of its people. 

It was probably the last-named result 
that impelled some evil-minded Venetians 
to steal the picture one dark night, and 











ut to sea with all speed ; but the sacri- 
egious rascals gained nothing by their 
crime, for before their ship was out of sight 
of land their prize had disappeared, and 
was safe in its chosen abode again. 

Well was it for Bologna that the 
abduction was frustrated. It would else 
have lost an unfailing resource in those 
troublous times that will afflict the best- 
regulated of communities. When the con- 
tentions between the rival parties of Charles 
de Valoisand the Marchese d’Este threatened 
the peace of the city, the senate had the 
wonder-working portrait carried through 
the streets, and all went merry as a mar- 
riage-bell. In 1365 the Madonna’s inter- 
vention proved equally efficacious against 
earthquake ; in 1436 she stayed a pesti- 
lence. A year later the country around 
was under water, and fearing to be inun- 
dated themselves, the Bolognese, with one 
accord, turned out, waded their way to the 
Monte della Guardia, and brought the 
Madonna into the city. No sooner was 
she lodged in the church of St. Mattai 
than a strong wind arose, driving the 
storm-laden clouds before it, and the city 
was flooded with sunshine, as the weeping 
worshippers fell on their faces before the 
beneficent visitor. 

At the beginning of the last century the 
Bolognese bethought themselves that such 
a potent protectress was worthy of a 
grander shrine, and accordingly set about 
erecting a new church for her occupation. 
The third stone was laid on July 26th, 
1723, and blessed by Bernardino Mares- 
cotti, who used his eloquence to such effec- 
tive purpose that not only did workmen 
of all sorts proffer their labour gratuitously, 
but men and women, of all ranks, turned 
themselves into beasts of burden, and bore 
building materials on their backs and 
shoulders to the summit of the hill It 
was not, however, until March 25th, 1765, 
that the work was completed, and the 
edifice consecrated by Cardinal Malvezzi, 
with all the solemnity the occasion de- 
manded. 

The sceptic who doubts if the saint’s 
eyes ever rested on the picture ascribed to 
his pencil had better keep clear of Bologna. 
But waiving its authenticity or non- 
authenticity, one may fairly question the 
truth of the story of how it found its way 
to its present quarters. In 1403 Don 
Gonzalez de Clavijo, journeying to the 
court of Timir the Tartar, stayed at Con- 
stantinople for some days. In his narra- 
tive of his embassy he writes: “In this 
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city of Constantinople there is a church 
called Santa Maria de la Dessetria. It is 
small, and some religious canons live in it, 
who neither eat meat, nor drink wine, nor 
eat grease, nor fish containing blood. The 
body of the church is inlaid with very 
beautiful mosaic work, and contains an 
image of the Holy Mary, which is said to 
have been designed and made by the 
hands of the glorious and blessed Saint 
Luke. They say the image has performed 
many miracles, and the Greeks show great 
devotion to it. It is painted on a square 
board, about six palmos in breadth, and as 
many long, which is covered with silver, 
and inlaid with emeralds, sapphires, 
topazes, pearls, and many other stones. 
Every Tuesday there is a grand festival, 
and a great crowd of religious persons and 
the clergy of other churches assemble, and 
take the image out of the church toa court 
which is in front of it. It is so heavy that 
it takes three or four men to carry it with 
leathern handles. They then place it in 
the middle of the court, and all the people 
say their prayers to it with many tears and 
groans. Presently an old man comes and 
prays before the image ; he then lifts it up 
as if it weighed nothing, and carries it 
back. It is marvellous that a single man 
should be able to lift so great a weight, 
and they say that no other man _ but 
this one could raise it, because he comes 
of a lineage by whom it pleases God 
that it should be lifted. On certain great 
festivals in the year they carry the image 
to the church of St. Sophia with great 
solemnity.” 

The Castilian envoy visited Constan- 
tinople two hundred and fifty-three years 
after Eutemio is averred to have carried off 
St. Luke’s Madonna. A Madonna by the 
same hand is to be seen in the cathedral at 
Milan, Genoa boasts another, and Rome 
claims to possess two ; so that it is possible 
that Constantinople may have possessed 
two portraits of the Virgin Mary, by the 
beloved physician ; but with Don Clavijo’s 
testimony to their veneration for the 
apostle’s handiwork, it seems hardly 
within the bounds of probability that 
the Constantinopolitans would permit St. 
Sophia to be deprived of such a treasure, 
even at the bidding of an inspired pilgrim. 





THE FUNERAL OF DAYA RAM. 

THE following legend, although here 
related strictly as received from oral nar- 
rative, professes, as will be seen, to have a 





special locality, and to have occurred on 
a particular occasion. But it is not known 
in connexion with that occasion in the part 
of the country referred to. The double 
occurrence of events embodied in the 
legend is perhaps an ancient Eastern idea, 
localised by a professional itinerant, such 
as tell tales in the bazaars or at country 
fairs. 

Daya Ram was one of the Jat chieftains, 
who, on the breaking up of the Mogul 
empire, assumed a partial independence. 
If any pretender to imperial authority 
had made his appearance, backed by a 
considerable force, Daya Ram would pro- 
bably have acknowledged him whilst he 
was present, would have given him 
supplies, and have laughed at or cursed 
him when he was gone. Generally speak- 
ing, the chief was left alone in his mud 
fort at Hatras, exercising a rude authority 
over a track about as large as the county 
of Kent. His personal appearance was 
described as that of great bodily strength ; 
his temper hasty and irritable to a remark- 
able degree. He was comparatively youn 
when Lord Lake, in August, 1803, i 
up to attack Allygurh, and Daya Ram, 
with the imprudence of his years, offered 
some resistance when summoned to acknow- 
ledge the new power, but was soon brought 
to his senses. His fort was dismantled, 
but, as more peaceful times came on, and 
the British achieved a steady supremacy, 
he was allowed to live at his old quarters 
and sank into an ordinary Zemindar ; 
treated, indeed, with certain marks of 
respect due to his former position, and, 
doubtless, amongst his own tribe, still looked 
on as a chieftain, but no longer regarded 
as of political importance, At length, full 
of years, he died, and was carried from his 
home to be burnt on the banks of the 
Ganges. The road lay through Koel, and 
the procession reached that place about 
sunset. 

It was at the season of year when 
the autumnal Dusuhra is held, a festival 
called the Sports of Rama, which seem to 
commemorate the legendary expedition 
against Lanka or Ceylon, and the defeat 
of the giant Ravan. A huge pasteboard 
figure of this demon is erected in most | 
country towns, on any open space available 
in the environs, is exhibited for some days, 
and finally attacked by men throwing fire- 
works, and then exploding gunpowder 
previously placed within. But for an 
evening or so before this closing scene, 
two little children, gaily dressed in kincob 
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and tinsel, are carried round in an orna-| drums of different sizes. And when the 











mented litter, to represent Rama, and Sita, 
his wife. 

The old chieftain was placed on a sort 
of bier, wnich is called ‘‘ bahan,” and the 
edges of this were stuck round with little 
coloured bannerets. In the midst, Daya 
Ram, with the face uncovered, the strong 
coarse features, the iron-grey whiskers 
twisted back behind the ears and mingling 
with the iron-grey hair, the large head 
surmounted with its red turban ; over the 
trunk, a shawl; by his side, the silver- 
handled sword in its shagreen sheath. The 
bier was put under a peepul tree whilst the 
attendants rested, and at this juncture the 
pageant of the children came by with sing- 
ing and rude music. And a certain awe 
fell on the beholders, in thinking of these 
children in their dawn of life, so joyful and 
innocent in all the glory of the little show, 
and then of the grim old man under the 
tree, who had done with all shows, and with 
life and all its interests, for ever! 

The Dusuhra is, as the word indicates, 
the tenth day, but of the light half of 
Asuru or Asarh. In the Hindoo calendar 
when the month has blossomed it ends ; 
when the completeness of the silver corolla 
is obtained, a fresh moon commences, and 
the first half of this moon or month is the 
dark half. The seed of the new flower 
must perish. And so the Indian moon wanes 
and waxes; not, as we say, waxes and 
wanes. The feast of the Sports of Rama 
then culminates on the tenth of the light 
half, and the evening now being referred 
to was two days short of the great cele- 
bration, or, in our phrase, the moon was 
eight days old. But though the time of 
rains had ceased, the skies were not free 
from mist and the moonlight was fitful and 
uncertain. When the twinkling lights in 
the bazaar were lighted the procession set 
forth again. A torch was carried just 
before and another just after the bier, and 
there were more at intervals amongst the 
company. ‘There were one or two camels 
and a solitary elephant, in the howdah of 
which sat the chief’s son, and the beast 
rolled on, ringing its bells, amidst a small 
troop of mounted retainers. An aged male 
relative was carried in a palanquin, and the 
land agents and some accountants employed 
similar equipages. The attendants on foot 
had some of them spears, some swords and 
leather targes. Music, too, of a wild descrip- 
tion was not wanting, the instruments being 
chiefly the long horn with its curious peevish 
wail, blown with odd turns and twirls, and 











playing ceased some of the Brahmins accom- 
panying repeated lines from ancient San- 
scrit hymns in a monotonous voice. All 
who were present went loyally through their 
duty to the old chief, but with something 
of gloom and depression. A little of the 
fear he had inspired living remained ; and 
then rumours had spread that his sins and 
cruelties had rent him at the last, and made 
his end terrible: But above all a deep sense 
of the impurity of death was present with 
them ; they felt strongly (as all Hindoos do) 
that it was only the spirit that had lent 
dignity and command, and since that had 
fled, the carcase was mere carrion. But, 
foul thing as it was, it had to be entrusted 
to the keeping of Mother Ganges. 

So the procession passed on its way, 
and moved along the track, sometimes 
under trees and sometimes on the marges 
of open fields, where the lofty crops of 
millet still stood erect. Presently they 
reached a little village, a few houses of 
which abutted on the road. All seemed 
still, but this was scarcely strange in so 
poor a hamlet, where the needy inhabitants 
probably had had little heart for the songs 
and dances of the season, and had gone 
off to sleep, to save lights. But to 
the surprise of the first members of the 
cavalcade a peasant was discovered crouch- 
ing under a wall, and exhibiting every 
mark of extreme terror. They called to 
him, and as he did not answer one of them 
went and pulled him into the road. His 
hands shook, his teeth chattered, but no 
word would he utter, and seizing a moment 
when no one was holding him, he made off at 
fullspeedand got away. Other hamlets were 
reached, but all was silence and desolation 
in their midst. The hours moved on, and it 
was past midnight when the funeral ap- 
proached a place of greater pretensions— 
less than a town, more than a village—a 
“bustee,” as the Indian name is. As they 
tramped along in stillness they fully ex- 
pected to hear animated noises from the 
bustee, for was this not the time of the 
“ Nouratri,” or the Nine Nights, and 
should not the women be singing and 
dancing in honour of Durga, and the men 
repeating, as their wont is, fragments of 
Rajpoot ballads? But all was hushed and 
dark. So they beat the moaning drum 
and blew the wailing horn, and passed into 
the place. They had intended to have 
rested a while when they entered the long 
street ; but the grain and sweetmeat shops 
were closed, the lights were all extinguished, 
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and there were padlocks on every door. 
They could find no one, not even the village 
watchman, so they sat a short time by the 
well, under the great fig-tree, and then in 
increased depression moved forward. Out- 
side the village they saw a man standing 
silent, with a spear in his hand. They called 
him. He came up. 

“ Who are you?” 

“ The village watchman.” 

“ Why is the bustee silent and vacant ?” 

“ Men have left it and fled ; only the old 
people and children are locked up in the 
houses.” 

“Do you know what our company is ?” 

“T know. The funeral of Daya Ram.” 

“How did you know ?” 

“We heard you were coming.” 

“Wherefore, then, is all the fear ?” 

“Because you have been here before 
to-night.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“Figure for figure, horse for horse, 
elephant and camels, palanquins end music, 
exactly as you are, you passed towards the 
Ganges some quarter of an hour ago.” 

“ And was that there too?” asked one, 
pointing to the bier of the old chief. 

The watchman nodded his head. 

“And you are not afraid now 1” 

“Not now.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because there was something in the first 
set that made all hearts quake—all hands 
quiver: we knew not why. There was a 
weird look about them that drove us mad 
with apprehension. Never a word would 
they speak; they only looked, and that 
with far-off eyes. So when lights were seen 
again in the distance, all fled, lest a more 
fearful spectacle should come. But you, I 
see, are flesh and blood.” 

The procession went on, but not in 
an orderly way as before. The eight-day 
moon was sinking now, and sinking wrapt 
in clouds ; a wind arose and some of the 
torches were extinguished. The upper- 
most leaves of trees rustled violently, and, 
as some said, syllabled unlucky words. 
One party got into a mango-grove and 
shouted for help. Those who were near 
the bier found they had left the road with- 
out knowing it, and were on the steps of a 
tank. Another set, with one of the torches, 
stumbled into the enclosure of a way-side 
temple, and when once within the walls 
found no exit, but wandered round and 
round the interminable masonry. Some 
getting into boggy ground shrieked that 
they were sinking. Others threw them- 











selves on the ground and wept. The horses 
neighed. The camels made the odd bub- 
bling sound they produce when excited, 
and the solitary elephant blew his trump. 
All was confusion; the air was full of 
sinister influences and unfavourable powers 
appeared in the ascendant. 

Then suddenly the night drew to its con- 
clusion. A faint yellow bright ray appeared 
in the east, and the whole procession was 
gathered together once more. They were 
on a road ; the descent to the sacred river 
had come, and the village at the ford lay 
below. In the dim, uncertain morning a 
paler expanse than the earth spread beyond 
the trees in the ravine, and they knew it 
was the Ganges. 

And as they stood silent and watchful 
for a moment, they saw gleams as if from 
torches issue from under the foliage by the 
margin of the water, and they heard drums 
and horns, like phantom echoes of their 
own, and beheld the doppel-giinger pro- 
cession with its intangible camels and 
elephant pass on to the water, as on to 
a sheet of glass, and in mid-stream pass 
gradually under the water, and disappear 
like a mirage, when a change of atmosphere 
breaks up the landscape. And then all 
was still. And now the cold grey morning 
was fairly born and the air purged of 
the terrors of the darkness, and the men 
took heart again and moved forward. 

And in another hour’s time there was a 
slender smoke arising from the sand beyond 
the trees, which indicated that the old 
chieftain was slowly turning to ashes. 


SET IN A SILVER SEA. 


BY B. L. FARJEON. 
——_—~—-—_—— 


CHAPTER XXV. GOLDEN CAVES. 


“ WITH these thoughts in my mind, and 
careful not to utter a word aloud lest I 
should woo Leontine to her destruction, I 
continued my descent. I had committed 
myself to a perilous enterprise. The links 
of the rusty chain rasped the skin off the 
palms of my hands, and I had need of all 
my strength to preserve my hold. Had I 
not found here and there a resting-place 
for my feet in the jutting rocks, and had I 
not been inured to danger, I should not be 
here now to make this record. 

“T reached the end of the chain, and, 
with a sense of great relief, I saw beneath 
me an opening in the face of the precipice. 
The chain was just long enough to enable 
me to swing myself into this harbour of 
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safety—a comparatively easy task because 
of the trees which grew in its mouth. 
Utterly exhausted, I sank upon the ground, 
and allowed myself time to recover my 
breath, which had been almost spent by 
my exertions and excitement. Then I 
surveyed the position in which I found 
myself. 

“The place in which I was sheltered 
was a cave formed by Nature. From the 
heights above its mouth could not be seen, 
and even outwards from the sea it was 
scarcely possible it could be distinguished, 
in consequence of its being thousands of 
feet higher than the water level. No light 
came from within ; the cave was in deep 
darkness. I listened a moment ; a mourn- 
ful wail floated to my ears ; it was Leontine, 
calling for her master; I did not answer 
her. It afforded me satisfaction to think 
that I had left on the rocks above some 
portion of the food I had brought with me 
from my hut, for I knew that Leontine 
would await my return. 

“The afternoon was already far ad- 
vanced, but I was determined not to 
abandon the adventure at least until 
another sun had risen. Too much time 
would be lost in returning now to my hut ; 
and indeed I felt that I had need of rest 
before I attempted to climb the rocks by 
the aid of the chain. In a couple of hours 
the sun would set; the night would be 
dark, but there was nothing to fear. My 
blanket was strapped round my shoulders, 
and I had sufficient food for the next 
twenty-four hours. I had also the means 
of obtaining light, and was thus well pre- 
pared for present emergency. 

“So deep was the darkness in the cave 
that I struck a light before I made a move 
inwards. For some little distance the roof 
was man high ; the path was encumbered 
with loose stones and brushwood, but these 
I easily cleared away, and stepping forward 
cautiously, and making sure of my ground 
to avoid a possible pitfall, I soon succeeded 
in penetrating so far into the cave that the 
light of day was entirely shut out. The 
walls of this natural tunnel were dry and 
free from slime, and when my eyes became 
accustomed to the gloom, I derived assist- 
ance from the varying densities of shade, 
which almost served the purposes of colour. 
Slowly I made my way onwards, meeting 
with no obstacle to my progress which I 
was not able to surmount. 

“It wasastrange journey. The profound 
stillness, the knowledge that I was hidden 
in the very bowels of the earth, and that I 





was treading a path which, if it had been 
trodden by mortal, had not been trodden 
for centuries, the fancies which thronged 
my brain and the grotesque shapes which 
grew out of the darkness—these, coupled 
with the uncertainty of the result, filled me 
with exultation ; and even when [ heard a 
faint sound for which I could not account 
I had no feeling of fear. I paused occa- 
sionally and listened, in the endeavour to 
discover its nature and the direction from 
which it proceeded. But the tunnel was of 
eccentric form, winding now this way, now 
that, with abrupt turns which I was com- 
pelled to follow, and the sound seemed to 
proceed now from one direction, now from 
another, and now to cease altogether. At 
one time the sound resembled the singing 
of birds, at another the rustling of leaves ; 
the impressions it produced were always 
pleasant and agreeable. 

“T lost count of time; I could not tell 
whether I had walked, and crept, and 
crawled for an hour, or two, or twelve. 
Iwas certain but of one thing—that the path 
I was treading led downwards, and that 
every step I took brought me nearer to the 
sea level. Sometimes the path was very 
steep, and taxed my strength severely, but I 
was equal to every difficulty, and continued 
my adventurous journey without hurt. 
Monotony was destroyed by an exhilarating 
sense of danger. 

‘“* After a time I began to make dis- 
coveries. A short distance before me I 
saw a reflection of bright colour, and when 
I reached it I found that it proceeded from 
without. There was a cleft in the rock, 
and through this opening I beheld the rays 
of the setting sun. The space was not 
wide enough for the body of a man, and I 
stood at the narrow window, and drank 
in the fresh air, and watched the colour 
die out of the western sky. Before me 
stretched a vast expanse of cloud and 
water, and both for a little while were 
luminous with light ; then gradually crept 
on the darkness of night, and the solemn 
ocean lay beneath and beyond, enveloped 
in mysterious shadow. At that moment I 
was imbued with a truer sense of the mighty 
grandeur of Nature and of the insignificance 
of man. Unceasingly, unerringly move the 
silent forces of Nature, majestic and unmis- 
takable, heedless of pigmy mortals. In set 
forms of speech I have never prayed ; but 
at fittmg moments my soul has breathed 
its prayer, and this was one. So I stood 
at the narrow window in the rock, and 
thought my prayer of worship, and wonder, 
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and gratitude. Isolated as I was from 
sight or companionship of human creatures 
I was not alone. The heavens and the sea 
were with me. 

“Intending to be up with the sun, I 
unstrapped my blanket, and wrapping it 
round me, lay down and slept. The soft, 
mysterious sound ran through my dreams, 
and created fancies which did not disturb 
my rest. 

“Early in the morning I was stir, 
strong and refreshed; and then to my 
delight I discovered that I was not to con- 
tinue my journey in utter darkness. Light 
came through other clefts in the rocks. 
Downward and ever downward I pursued 
my way, and at noon, as near as I could 
judge, the nature of the sound which had 
accompanied me for so many hours was 
revealed to me. It was a waterfall from 
the topmost height, creeping and rushing 
down the moss-clad range—here boldly 
leaping into space from jutting rock, here 
broken into a hundred rivulets, here united 
again, and beautifying the air with spray 
and foam which caught rare colour from 
sun and moon and ran with it, laughing, to 
the sea. I filled my gourd with the water, 
and drank ; it was very sweet and fresh. 
Shortly afterwards my progress was 
suddenly arrested, and I could proceed no 
farther. A chasm stopped my way, and I 
had no means of descending it. The 
danger of attempting it without ropes 
was too great. I had no option but to 
retrace my steps, and I did so with the 
determination to return with such appli- 
ances as were necessary to prosecute my 
discovery to the end. As I anticipated, 
Leontine was waiting for me, and her 
delight, when she saw me climbing up to 
her by means of the chain, was unbounded. 
It was midnight before we reached my 
hut. 

‘“‘ Many weeks were occupied in getting 
together the articles that were required. I 
had to obtain them from the islanders, and 
I proceeded with caution, so that they 
should have no suspicion of the task I was 
engaged upon. During the interval I twice 
descended the chain, and devoted some 
time to the clearing away of the loose stones 
and brushwood which somewhat impeded 
my progress ; and the labour of descending 
and ascending was so great, and caused me 
such pain, that I made a ladder of ropes 
and slung it over the rocks by the side of 
the chain. 

“T was compelled to take Joseph 
Sylvester partly into my confidence. He 





and his people being out fishing, saw from | 
the sea a figure climb the face of the preci- | 
pice. The distance was too great for them 
to distinguish my form, and they agreed not 
to mention the subject to the islanders 
until I was spoken to concerning it. 

‘“No person but you lives on the 
niountain,’ said Joseph Sylvester to me, 
having sought me for the purpose of 
conversing with me upon the subject. 

“*No,’ I replied, ‘ only I.’ 

«Last night we were out fishing,’ said 
the lad, ‘and we saw a figure creepin 
down the mountain. My grandfather did 
not know whether it was man or animal.’ 

«Did you see,’ asked, ‘by what means 
this man or animal was effecting the des- 
cent. It is no small thing to do; one 
false step would be fatal.’ 

“<¢That it was that made us wonder,’ 
said Joseph. ‘We saw nothing but the 
figure creeping down, and then suddenly it 
vanished in the darkness.’ 

“You have not spoken of it to others, 
Joseph.’ 

““*No, said the lad; ‘Grandfather 
Matthew thought it might be you, and that 
you might not wish it to be known.’ , 

«Tt was I, Joseph, and I do not wish 
it to be known to others than yourselves.’ 

“**'You may be sure we will not mention 
it, then ; but it is a strange thing to do.’ 

tie 9 I not live a strange life?’ I asked. 

see es.’ 

“¢ Then it is natural I should do strange 
things. The mountain and I are friends. 
No one knows it so well as I. Joseph, I 
will confide in you. Generations ago a 
dark and terrible deed was committed on 
that mountain, and the bodies of those 
involved in it lie unburied in unknown 
depths. Say that it is a whim of mine to 
find their bones, and give them burial.’ 

“<«Ts that really your purpose ?’ asked 
Joseph, his clear eyes looking into mine. 

«Press me not too closely, Joseph ; set | 
it down to that, and let it content you. | 
One day, perhaps, you will learn all my 
secrets, but you must not seek to know 
what I wish to conceal. Rely upon one 
thing ; what I do is done with good intent.’ 

“‘ With that I changed the subject, and 
I have every reason to believe that the 
Sylvesters have complied with my wish. 
Nevertheless, from that time I have chosen 
dark nights for my descent. 

“At length everything was prepared, 
and having so arranged that I could be 
absent from my hut for a week, or longer if 
necessary, I set out with the intention of 
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completing my discovery. I had previously 
conveyed a quantity of food to the spot 
where my course had been arrested ; ropes, 
chains, and tools were also there, so that I 
had but little to burden myself with. I 
had taken other precautions as well. 

“Tt occurred to me that I might meet 
with an accident which might prevent my 
return ; in plainer words, I might meet my 
death. In that event, there were certain 
things I wished done. 

“ T sent a message by one of my pigeons 
to Evangeline, and told her to meet me at 
the foot of the mountain. She met me 
there. I had my dog Leontine with me. I 
told Evangeline that I had work to do 
which would prevent me from coming to 
the valleys, and even from communicating 
with her, for fourteen days. 

**¢ You have never seen one of my huts,’ 
I said ; ‘would you be afraid to ascend 
the mountain with me ?’ 

“She laughed at the idea, and with an 
eagerness which showed howshe had longed 
for the opportunity, took my hand, and said 
she would come at once. 

“T conducted her to my lower hut, 
where I had collected all my animals and 
birds, and I asked her if she would visit the 
hut every three days, to see that they 
wanted nothing. She gave a delighted 
consent. 

“*May Joseph come with me?’ she 
asked. 

“‘T answered No, not in the performance 

of this task ; he might accompany her to 
the foot of the mountain, and wait for her 
there. 
“« But,’ I continued, ‘if at the end of 
fourteen days, you do not hear from me, 
let Joseph accompany you to my hut at 
the top of the mountain. There you will 
find a sealed book which you will give to 
Margaret Sylvester. She will know what 
to do with it.’ 

“Evangeline gazed at me with a look 
of alarm. 

“You are not going to leave us,’ she 
said. 

“*Vou would be sorry to lose me, 
Evangeline ?’ I asked. 

“Her eyes filled with tears, and I 
hastened to re-assure her. 

“«There is nothing to fear,’ I said; 
‘you have but to follow my instructions, 
and all will be well. You would not wish 
that I should choose another in whom to 
place my fullest confidence ?’ 

“a No, indeed,’ she replied, with a little 
sob. 











“<«That is why I have spoken to you, 
and I tell you again there is nothing to 
fear. LIloveonly you; next to you, Joseph. 
You see, my dear, I want to try you. You 
are growing, Evangeline ; to-morrow you 
will be a woman.’ 

«To-morrow !’ she exclaimed. 

“*Why,’ I said, gaily, ‘of course to- 
morrow, which means in a little while. 
So to-morrow you will be a beautiful woman, 
and I shall live to take pride in you, and 
to help your happiness in many ways. It 
is but fair, my dear; you have helped me 
in my darkest hours. No, there is nothing 
to fear ; only do this that I ask you.’ 

**¢ Ves,’ she said ; ‘I will do it.’ 

‘““‘ Here,’ said I, ‘take this smooth branch, 
and cut in it a notch every morning, com- 
mencing with to-morrow. Before you cut 
the fourteenth notch, which will mean four- 
teen days, you shall hear from me. You 
are looking at Leontine ; shall I give her 
to you?’ 

“¢QOh,’ she said, ‘it is too much.’ 

“*No, my dear, nothing is too much 
from me to you. I would give you my 
life if it would help you. I give you 
Leontine ; she is yours. You will find 
her faithful, but not more faithful than her 
master.’ I stooped and kissed the dog. 
‘Call her,’ I said. 

“ Evangeline stepped a few paces away, 
and called ‘Leontine.’ 

“ The dog looked into my face wistfully ; 
I nodded, and pointed to Evangeline, and 
the faithful animal went at once and stood 
by the side of Evangeline, and licked her 
hand. ‘Tears were in Leontine’s eyes. It 
was a Gog’s sacrifice ; man could not have 
performed and endured it more nobly. 

“So, all being arranged, I set out for the 
final attempt. I started at night, and by 
noonof the following day Ireached the mouth 
of the chasm. The remaining portion of the 
day was occupied in fastening the ropes by 
which I intended to make the descent. 
It was only a matter of time; no other 
difficulty presented itself. Then, after a 
few hours’ rest, I lowered food and water 
(learning in this way the depth of the 
chasm), and grasping the rope, carefully 
felt my way to surface-ground. It was 
more easily accomplished than I expected. 
I stood upon solid rock, and, looking up- 
wards, fancied I could see a dim rift of 
light at the very top of the mountain. In 
that case the range, from top to bottom, 
was hollowed out by nature. At that 
moment it was not a matter of importance 
to convince myself whether this was really 
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so, and I applied myself to what was of 
more interest tome. Having reached the 
depth of the chasm, was there any outlet 
downwards? Yes, and not difficult to find— 
a road, most circuitous and eccentric, leading 
direct to the sea-shore. 

No smooth velvet sands met my eyes, 
but a scene as wild as I had ever gazed 
upon. The shore-line was dotted with 
caves into which the sea rushed with 
tremendous force. The waves, broken by 
hidden rocks, seethed and hissed against 
the ancient walls, and reared their foaming 
crests in anger; and as they receded to 
the calmer haven which lay beyond the 
treacherous rocks, the water poured in 
torrents from every crag and basin and 
sped swiftly after the retreating seas. Then 
there was peace, and the caves glistened 
with diamond spray, lit up with rainbow 
colour ; but in a few moments the waves 


rolled inwards, to renew the eternal conflict, | 


and the air was filled with fury and wild con- 
fusion. At the mouth of one of the largest 
of the caves were huge masses of sea-weed, 
clinging to the rocks with such tenacity as to 
resist successfully the tremendous onslaught 
of the waves ; and asthe sea attacked their 
thick brown belts and bands, they curled 
and writhed and gasped, like a myriad 
tawny serpents fighting desperately for 
life in the embrace of a merciless enemy. 

“Grand and terrible as was the scene, it 
did not present itself to me on this occa- 
sion, in its grandest and most terrible 
aspect, for the tide was running out. It 
was fortunate for me, as in two or three 
hours I hoped to be able to reach the lower 
shore ; at present it was impossible to do 
so, and I could do nothing but wait. 

“Tn the meantime I was not idle; there 
was food enough for eyes and mind. The 
contrast between the fury of the sea within 
the caves and its peacefulness a short dis- 
tance beyond the line of hidden rocks was 
wonderful. Doubtless those who were 
acquainted with the sea which surrounded 
the Silver Isle were well aware of the 
danger of this shore line, and were careful 
not to approach it. No boat could live in 
the turmoil of these waters; a moment 
or two would suffice to dash it into frag- 
ments. No chance, therefore, for human 
life, which, in such a struggle, must be 
drawn inevitably to its swift destruction. 

“Firmly fixed in the rocks, at a distance 
of thirty or forty feet, was an object which 
attracted my attention. It wasin the form 
of a huge Cross, and seemed to be fashioned 
of wood. Weed, and moss, and shell-fish 





encrusted it; the action of the water had 
worn it into holes here and there, but it 
was not rotted. 

‘‘ How ran the legend of Evangeline and 
the brothers? The man who had played 
the part of Cain had, in his remorse, cut an 
enormous pine-tree into the shape of a 
Cross, and had carved upon it the figure of 
the Saviour. This work, which occupied 
him for twenty years, he intended to set up 
on the highest crown of the mountain of 
snow, aS a warning to sinners and an 
appeal for mercy. He was not permitted 
to complete his work of expiation. At the 
supreme moment, when the last finishing 
touch had been given to the labour of a 
lifetime, he and his symbol, in the midst 
of a fearful storm, were hurled from the 
heights. The islanders declare that it was 
a divine judgment upon him. That might 
be; what interested me most was that there 
was truth in the bare details of the story, 
and that its confirmation lay beneath me. 

“The man’s death was swift and terrible 
and merciful, and doubtless his bones were 
swept out to sea—a fitting resting-place. 

“T watched the waves recede inch by 
inch, and, when I deemed it safe to do so, | 
descended the sharp rocks, and stood on 
the lower floor of the cave. Tempting 
pools lay here and there, and I bathed in 
one and renewed my strength, thinking 
with exultation that I was the first living 
man whose foot had ever touched this 
shore. Not only the cave which held the 
work of a sinner’s repentance, but a hun- 
dred others, were left in peace by the 
retreating sea, and the rocks upon which 
the gigantic sea-weed grew were also left 
in peace to recover from the fever of the 
struggle for life. 

“ My first task was to examine the Cross 
and the Figure carved upon it. Even at 
this distance of time, and worn and over- 
laid as it was, I saw that it was a grand 
work, and could have been executed by no 
man weak in mind or body. 

“The Cross had fallen into its natural 
position, and stood upright. 

“The points of the rocks glistened with 
light ; the shore was strewn with shells of 
great beauty. Colour and form were here 
in rare perfection. 

“So full of novelty was the position in 
which I found myself that for a time I paid 
no attention to a particular colour which 
in calmer moments would have drawn and 
fixed my attention. Looking at it idly, and 
with no suspicion in my mind, I saw that 
it was of bright yellow, and I judged it to 
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be sand of the sea of a richer colour than 
that which lay on the shore. But presently 
I noticed that, except in particular spots, 
there was no trace of this brighter colour, and 
that it presented itself only in crevices of 
the rocks, into which it had been thrown 
by the action of the sea. I took a pinch of 
it in my hand, and to my surprise, dis- 
covered that it was of infinitely greater 
weight than ordinary sea-sand, that it was of 
irregular formation (again unlike the sand 
of the sea), and that it was of metallic 
substance. 

“A metal, then. What metal ? 

“Gold! 

“The idea, flashing suddenly upon me, 
staggered me for a little while, and I could 
not grasp its full meaning. 

“How could this precious metal have 
found its way into this strange and un- 
likely region ? 

“‘T laughed at myself for the question, 
and looking around, as though for an 
answer, it seemed to me that Nature 
was deriding me for my ignorance and 
presumption. 

“Tn itself, gold was of less value in the 
Great Scheme than almost any of the 
other objects by which I was surronnded— 
the life which crept and crawled, and lived 
only for a day, and then died. In their 
life, flowers beautify ; in their death, they 
fertilise. Weeds, rank things of the earth, 
repellent insects, all have their uses; but 
gold is gold, and remains always the same. 

“That man should have made it of ex- 
ceptional value is of small account. Why 
should not gold be found in the Silver 
Isle? Silver was found here, and Mauvain 
was the first discoverer. Mauvain dis- 
covered silver. Why should not Ranf 
discover gold ? 

“The islanders might think little of it, 
—_ even be displeased at the discovery. 
Golden grain, in their eyes, was infinitely 





more precitus—the grain that waves in 
cornfields, that glistens in the eye of the 
sun, that whispers of plenty, or rather of 
Enough, and contentment—that was the 
grain which ministered to their happiness 
and which they valued most. But not 
to all is given such wisdom. In this isle 
the gold around me was valueless, mayhap. 
But elsewhere ? 

“T was bewildered at the prospect held 
out by the discovery. It was mine ; not 
another should share it with me. Power, 
fame, the adulation of men, the smiles of 
beautiful women, the pleasures of the 
world in every intoxicating form, were 
mine. They were here, in my grasp. I 
could purchase them, and enjoy them, and, 
if I cared, revenge myself upon those who 
had inflicted misery upon me. 

“Tt is right that I should set down here 
some idea of what passed through my mind 
when I first held the golden sand in my 
hand. It shows me in my true light— 
of the earth earthy, sordid, and prone to 
temptation, unable to resist it when it held 
out hope of pleasure. 

“It is not out of pride that I set 
beneath the above confession my belief 
that there are in me two beings, and that I 
have overpowered the grosser of these. In 
exceptional moments, such as these I am 
describing, this lower self starts forward,and 
whispers cunningly and urges to unworthy 
action ; but only for a time; for soon my 
better self asserts itself, and thrusts out of 
sight that worser half of man which too 
often leads to his destruction. 
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